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LABOR UNDER REVIEW: 1948 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
University of Southern California 


Organized labor spent the major part of the year 1948 girding its 
loins, shining its armor, and planning its strategy for use in the November 
elections against those responsible for the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. Meanwhile, the pollsters 
offered nothing encouraging. Had not public opinion in 1946 seemingly 
confessed to having had enough shenanigans on the part of union labor 
for quite some time? The LMRA was supposed to have been passed as an 
edict from the electorate. There were many who sought to convince 
union labor that its honeymoon with the government was over. Labor had 
made no important strides for a decade and in 1947 had been forced to 
swallow the bitter tea labeled LMRA. Moreover, many of the states had 
passed antilabor legislation far worse than the LMRA. The voters would 
accordingly on November 2, 1948, show labor’s favorite candidate, Mr. 
Truman, that his foolishness in running could result in nothing more nor 
less than a major political disaster. 

With astonishing and disturbing stubbornness, Mr. Truman refused to 
believe the scientific survey of the pollsters and went right on campaign- 
ing in the belief that he could still win friends and influence people. What 
folly! Among his campaign promises was his commitment to knock out the 
LMRA. The morning of November 3 found him proclaimed “Miracle 
Man Truman.” Labor’s hopes soared. The “hated” LMRA would now 
have to fight for its life before the Eighty-first Congress, predominantly 
Democratic, and if not New Dealish, at least fair dealish according to the 
triumphant President. Since both the CIO, through its Political Action 
Committee, and the AFL, through its new League for Political Educa- 
tion, had succored mightily the candidacy of Truman, labor had now the 
right to look forward to the happy New Year of 1949. This bright future 
would see the healing of the irritations caused by such Taft-Hartleyite 
inventions as the filing of non-Communist affidavits by union officers, the 
abolition of the closed shop, and the separation of the Federal Mediation 
Service from the Department of Labor. And perhaps, too, the restoration 
of the spirit of the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law! 

The elections of 1948 had indicated a favorable trend for union labor 
indeed. During 1946-47 some thirty-four states had passed antilabor 
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laws, but in 1948 the states of Maine, Massachusetts, and New Mexico 
had rejected anti-closed-shop proposals, and Mississippi had enacted a 
workmen’s compensation law, thus becoming the last state to enter the 
fold. No important Federal labor legislation had been enacted. Outside 
the elections, the CIO busied itself with a continuous fight against 
the Communists within its ranks, working for a third round of wage 
increases while looking at a “fantastic’”’ rise in the published reports 
of profits, testing in the courts the LMRA proviso anent political ex- 
penditures by unions, denouncing the inception of a third political party 
led by Henry Wallace, supporting the European Recovery Plan, and 
indulging in some strikes. The AFL likewise concerned itself with at- 
tacks on the Taft-Hartley Act and the Congressmen who had been re- 
sponsible for its passage, made permanent its League for Political Educa- 
tion, and denounced the attempts of the Soviets to spread totalitarian 
dictatorship throughout the world. Mr. Lewis and Judge Goldsborough 
met again in the latter’s courtroom, Lewis leaving it without too much 
cost to himself. Not much later, Lewis found himself victorious in a 
battle with the operators over wages and pensions. 

The Taft-Hartley LMRA celebrated its first birthday in August. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed some slight reductions in the number 
of work stoppages as compared with 1947, the estimates for 1948 being 
about 3,300, for 1947 having been 3,693. Under the provision for the 
signing of non-Communist affidavits, by June, 167 national unions and 
7,917 local unions had complied. Even the once Communist-ridden Na- 
tional Maritime Union announced in November that it would comply with 
the provision. Several important decisions made by the NLRB under 
LMRA went against the unions—one being that strikers who are not 
entitled to reinstatement (those who strike for noneconomic reasons) shall 
not be eligible to vote in strike situations, another being that the Board 
would no longer hold union shop elections in the thirteen states which have 
outlawed the union shop. The National Maritime Union was held to 
have violated the LMRA by insisting upon the retention of the hiring- 
hall practice, which for all practical purposes gave closed-shop conditions 
to the union. Most favorable ruling for the unions was the order by the 
Board holding that pensions and welfare funds were matters of collective 
bargaining. 

Most important strikes of the year were those of the United Mine 
Workers, the United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO), the 
United Automobile Workers, and the United Maritime Workers on the 
West Coast. During the year, not including the last month, December, 
nearly three thousand work stoppages involving approximately two mil- 
lion workers took place, according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics. In 1945, 4,750 work stoppages had taken place; in 
1946, 4,985; and in 1947, 3,693.1 

The International Labor Conference held its thirty-first session in 
San Francisco from June 17 to July 10. This was the fifth session to be 
held in the United States, and the most significant and important work of 
the Conference was the passing of a convention which guaranteed “the 
right of workers and employers to establish and join organizations of 
their own choice, without interference.’’? 

The events selected for the following chronology have been compiled 
from reports and accounts in press dispatches, the news weeklies, maga- 
zine articles, news broadcasting, radio commentating, the Department of 
Labor’s Monthly Labor Review, the official newspapers, bulletins, and 
pamphlets of the AFL and the CIO. 

JANUARY 1948 

Director Cyrus S. Ching of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service announces that the facilities of the Service are open to both an 
employer and a union engaged in collective bargaining; upon their in- 
ability to agree they may submit the case even if the union has not filed 
its registration statements and non-Communist affidavits. 

NLRB through its General Counsel, Robert N. Denham, secures a 
restraining United States District Court order against General Motors 
for failure to bargain with the UAW on an employee insurance plan. 
First action of this kind under the LMRA. 

CIO United Automobile Workers, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO), Electrical Radio and Machine Workers—all getting 
ready to ask for a third round of wage increases. 

Executive boards of both the CIO and AFL go on record as opposed 
to the injection of a third political party into the national scene. 

Four-day labor conference of Inter-American Labor Congress held at 
Lima, Peru. 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach announces the re-establishment of the 
Federal Advisory Council of the United States Employment Service and 
appoints twenty-three members to it. 

FEBRUARY 1948 

Philip Murray and the CIO indicted by a Federal grand jury on a 
charge of violating the ban against unions making a political contribution 
in connection with an election. 

Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor holds a three-day 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, 68: 134, January 1949. 
2 “Thirty-first Session of International Labor Conference, 1948,” Monthly Labor 
Review, 67: 261, September 1948. 
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conference on the welfare and economic advancement of women. 

Secretary of Labor adopts six new titles for six branches of his depart- 
ment: Bureau of Labor Standards, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Bureau of 
Veterans’ Employment, Office of Budget and Management, Office of 
Personael Administration, and Office of Administration. 

Manpower Conference of the sixteen countries involved in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program concludes its work by drawing up a program for 
training unskilled workers and expressing concern regarding the dis- 
proportion between supply and demand for labor. 

NLRB orders its first “decertification” election to determine whether 
or not employees wish to be represented by a union which has not signed 
the non-Communist afhdavit. 

MARCH 1948 

NLRB adopts the panel system, authorized by the LMRA, allowing 
the Board to delegate any or all of its powers to any three of its members. 

NLRB in denying the Craddock-Terry Shoe Company the right to 
reopen the record in a case filed by the CIO/United Shoe Workers rules 
that the LMRA does not require the Board to investigate the authen- 
ticity or truth of non-Communist affidavits filed by trade-union officials. 

NLRB declares that company unions have the right to the same treat- 
ment accorded to affiliated unions, provided they are not under employer 
domination. In one case, the Board found that the Carpenter Steel 
Company was regulating its Employee’s Representation Committee and 
ordered its disestablishment. 

John L. Lewis’ 400,000 soft-coal miners walk out when Lewis writes 
letters to local officers informing them that the operators had refused to 
honor the granting of pensions to miners 60 years old who had worked 
20 years. President Truman creates a board of inquiry. After the issuance 
of two subpoenas and a Federal District Court order, Lewis appears before 
the board. His side of the case: mine owners refused to pay the pension; 
the walkout was not a strike, it was individual action. The board’s find- 
ings: the stoppage was “concerted” and induced. 

Senate upholds the House resolution disapproving Truman’s reorgani- 
zation plan to transfer the U.S. Employment Service permanently to the 
Department of Labor. 

Philip Murray and his CIO executive board ask all the local and re- 
gional bodies to support ERP and renounce support of Henry A. Wallace. 
Murray ousts Bridges from his office as regional director of Northern 
California for refusing to uphold Murray’s dictum—‘“no-third-party.” 

Murray wins his test case when a Federal court rules that the LMRA’s 
prohibition of a union spending funds for a political campaign is an 
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unconstitutional abridgment of civil rights. 

Big Steel leaders attacked by a Joint Congressional Committee, in- 
cluding Senator Taft, for raising steel prices, thus encouraging labor to 
ask for more wages. 

National City Bank of New York reports that 960 manufacturing 
concerns in 26 industries made over 3 billions in profits for 1947, up 50 
per cent from 1946. Department of Labor estimates that since the last half 
of 1947, a majority of wage increases had been held to but from 5 to 15 
cents an hour. 

Strike of 100,000 United Packinghouse Workers called when they re- 
fuse to accept the 9¢-an-hour increase accepted by the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. President Truman created a board of inquiry. 

Injunction issued to prevent a strike of eight hundred workers at the 
Oak Ridge atomic plant. 

International Typographical Union agrees to abandon its “‘no-contract” 
policy (put into effect August 1947) and to enter into negotiations for 
ending strikes against eighteen newspapers in nine cities. 

APRIL 1948 

President Truman directs Attorney-General Clark to end the Lewis 
coal-mine strike by injunction. Federal court orders Lewis to instruct his 
miners to return to work, and orders the operators to begin collective 
bargaining with Lewis over the matter of pensions. Seven thousand an- 
thracite miners strike in sympathy. Lewis pays no heed to the injunction 
and the Government files civil and criminal contempt charges against him. 
Speaker Joe Martin of the House after a conference with Lewis and Ezra 
Van Horn, representing the operators, gets Senator Styles Bridges to 
referee the dispute. The compromise: $100 a month for miners over 62 
with 20 years’ service after May 28, 1946. Lewis gives the miners a go- 
sign to return to work, and the Republicans are jubilant because of their 
Speaker’s action. But Van Horn for the operators dissents and seeks an 
injunction to prevent payment of pensions. Judge Goldsborough again 
finds Lewis guilty of criminal and civil contempt and slaps a $20,000 fine 
on him and a $1,400,000 fine on the UMW, while Attorney General 
Clark clamps an 80-day injunction on any new walkout, at the same time 
recommending that the civil penalty be withheld against Lewis and the 
UMW. 

A special three-judge Federal court holds that the LMRA provision 
requiring unions to file membership and financial reports is valid, and 
that before a union may appear before the NLRB its officers must swear 
that they are not Communists. 

Walter Reuther, president of the CIO United Automobile Workers, 


shot and seriously wounded. 
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Gallup polls all show Truman slumping badly, only 36 per cent of the 
voters standing by him. 

NLRB rules that the LMRA requires that employers must bargain on 
pension plans if employees so desire, pensions being considered as wages. 

Three railway unions reject an emergency board’s recommendation for 
a 15'%¢-an-hour increase but state they are willing to negotiate further, 
while at the same time authorizing their representatives to set a strike 
date. 

Department of Commerce reports that first-quarter cash dividends of 
many big industries are bigger by 16 per cent than during 1947. 

MAY 1948 

President Truman seizes the railroads 18 hours before the strike dead- 
line and puts Secretary of Army Royall in charge of railroads as Judge 
Goldsborough issues a temporary injunction. This is the fourth time 
since 1941 that the Railway Labor Act of 1926 has failed to work. 

Strike on at Chrysler plant. Sixty-five thousand United Auto Workers 
demand a 30¢-an-hour increase, then lower later to 17¢ as the company 
offers 6¢. Finally settled with compromise of 13¢. 

Packinghouse strike peters out after violence flares in St. Paul. Union- 
ites ready to accept 9¢-an-hour increase, refused in March. Strike lasted 
67 days. 

NLRB by a vote of 3 to 2 rules that it will no longer hold union-shop 
elections in the thirteen states which outlaw it: Arizona, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, lowa, Maine, Nebraska, North Carolina, North and South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

General Motor’s President Wilson proposes to the UAW an escalator 
wage—3¢-an-hour increase plus an 8¢ hourly boost which would increase 
or decrease with cost of living based 01 Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index, 
with the floor not to fall below 5¢ an hour for the life of the 2-year agree- 
ment. UAW accepts. 

Federal District Court in Washington dismisses the civil contempt 
proceedings against J. L. Lewis and the UMW without penalty. 

Five-year arbitration agreement reached by International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union (AFL) and Union Employers’ Section 
of Printing Trades of America. 

JUNE 1948 

New Jersey provides for a system of cash sickness benefits for workers, 
being the third state to do so. 

U.S. Supreme Court dismisses the action against Philip Murray, charg- 
ing him with spending money on political advertising and thus leaving 
unions free to support candidates for election in their own newspapers. 


Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach dies. 
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Judge Goldsborough dismisses Ezra Van Horn’s pension suits against 
the miners and states that the $100-a-month pension was just merely 
enough to prevent the miners from becoming objects of charity. This was 
followed shortly by a new contract with Lewis calling for a $l-a-day 
increase, renewal of union shop, and a boost of welfare royalty fund from 
10¢ to 20¢ a ton. 

JULY 1948 

Federal District Court in Washington makes its temporary injunction 
against the three operating railroad unions permanent, and the railroads 
are returned to the owners following the signing of an agreement provid- 
ing a 15%4¢ hourly wage increase. 

National Industrial Conference Board reports the consumer cost of 
living as having reached an all-time high of 163.1 (1939 level, 100). 

International Labor Conference in its thirty-first session at San Fran- 
cisco—the fifth time to be held in the United States. 

Presidential Board of Inquiry named to look into an impending strike by 
150,000 maritime workers, basic issue being the closed shop. 

U.S. Employment Service transferred to the Federal Security Agency. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and three employer 
associations of New York sign a 3-year no-strike contract containing 
escalator clauses for governing wages. 

President Truman, by executive order, provides for a fair-employment- 
practices program in executive departments of the Federal Government. 

Democratic National Convention demands the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and supports a minimum wage level of 75¢ an hour for the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Republican Convention held earlier stated 
that it was for decent living and decent wages. 

Judge Goldsborough approves the United Mine Workers’ contract 
provision regarding the pensions—$100 a month for miners over 62 who 
have served 20 years. 

AUGUST 1948 

President Truman appoints Maurice Tobin, one-time mayor of Boston 
and one-time Governor of Massachusetts as the new Secretary of Labor. 

First Gallup Poll since the political conventions gives candidate Dewey 
48 per cent of the popular vote, Truman 37 per cent. 

U.S. Circuit Court in Cincinnati upholds the LMRA provision re- 
moving statutory protection from foremen and supervisors’ collective 
bargaining. 

NLRB rules that union hiring halls as operated in Great Lakes area 
by the NMU are illegal under the LMRA ban on closed shop. Hiring 
halls not illegal in themselves, but through such the NMU may discri- 
minate against nonunionists. Secretary of Labor Tobin declares that to 
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place such a ban on them merely increases undercover dealings. 
SEPTEMBER 1948 

Truman’s Labor Day address demands increased minimum wages and 
repeal of LMRA, which unfairly restricts unions and their members. 
Philip Murray assures Truman that five sixths of the CIO membership 
is back of him in the Presidential race, while the AFL states that seven 
eighths of its membership will vote for him. 

Truman warns the CIO - AFL joint meeting at Detroit that the 
Republicans if elected will show that the LMRA is but a taste of what 
may occur. 

World Council of Churches, meeting at Amsterdam, startles the world 
by condemning both communism and laissez faire capitalism. “Capital- 
ism,” reads the report, “has developed 4 practical form of materialism in 
western nations in spite of their Christian background, for it has placed 
the greatest emphasis upon success in making money.” 

Harry Bridges’ CIO unions, after the expiration of an eighty-day 
injunction, strike and tie up Pacific ports. 

NLRB decides that an employer may replace striking workers of one 
union with workers from another union willing to work, and then may 
call for an election for new representatives. This reverses the old Wagner 
Act idea that the strikers are entitled to vote in the new bargaining elec- 
tion but the new workers are not. 

John L. Lewis re-elected as president of the UMW, a job he has held 
since 1920. 

President’s Conference on Industrial Safety organized through the 
Department of Labor. 

OCTOBER 1948 

At the UMW’s convention in Cincinnati, J. L. Lewis charges that 
Truman is a man unfitted for office and that his veto of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a piece of hypocrisy. Union made Lewis’ birthday, February 12, 
a holiday and raised his salary to $50,000 a year. 

Atomic Energy Commission reserves the right to say what unions are 
acceptable on atomic projects. —The Commission had previously barred 
CIO’s United Electrical Workers and United Public Workers’ Unions. 
Answering to protest by Murray, David Lilienthal declares that the 
refusal to take Communist oath by unionist officials was not the only 
reason for the action, a question of loyalty being involved. 

U.S. Supreme Court rules that a company has no right to boost pay 
for good workers without consulting the union, on the ground that merit 
raises are changes in the pay scale and therefore subject to collective 
bargaining. 

Corporation profits for the third quarter of the year reported to be 
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about 276 millions above those for same period during 1947 and promise to 
reach the 20-billion mark for 1948. 
NOVEMBER 1948 

“Miracle Man” Truman, despite the pollsters’ predictions, re-elected 
President, receiving 304 electoral votes. Pollsters had predicted anywhere 
from 89 to 119 for him. Democratic Congress elected and organized labor 
expects Truman to keep his promise to erase the LMRA from “the books.” 

Lilienthal asks General Electric to bar UEW from its atom labora- 
tories, while the union charges the Commission with attempting to estab- 
lish government-dominated unions. Union files a million-dollar damage 
suit against the Commission and General Electric for injury and black- 
listing the union in atomic plants, at the same time warning General 
Electric to abide by its bargaining contract. 

East Coast shipping tied up from Maine to Virginia. 

AFL annual convention in Cincinnati; CIO in Portland, Oregon. 
AFL’s League for Political Education (founded in October 1947 as 
counterpart of CIO Political Action Committee) jubilant over election 
results, and the convention votes to continue its activities and to develop 
political coalitions with farm, professional, and liberal nonpartisan com- 
mittees. 

At the CIO convention, Justice Douglas of the U.S. Supreme Court 
declares that the human welfare state is the great political invention of the 
twentieth century and that Labor has been its prime promoter. Harvard’s 
Sumner Slichter says that the United States is shifting from a capitalistic 
to a laboristic community, since the country is virtually a nation of em- 
ployees, three out of every four persons being on someone else’s payroll. 
DECEMBER 1948 

At the fifty-fifth annual convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Chairman Ira Mosher tells it that the government is in 
business to stay and that businessmen have got to learn to accept govern- 
mental regulation in the public interest unless they prefer the rigidity of 
control in a socialistic state. NAM elects Wallace F. Bennett of Salt 
Lake City as its new president, while Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
reassures it that Truman is still all out for private enterprise. 

Philip Murray orders CIO’s big Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union to take over the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
because of the inability of its president to rid the union of Communists. 

Congressional committee at work, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Ralph Flanders of Vermont, hearing economists and businessmen on 
whether or not profits have been too big. Economist Slichter claims profits 
only looked big because businessmen had overstated them and had for- 
gotten that much was supposed to be reinvested, but Harvard economist 
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Seymour Harris declares that profits were really too great and were respon- 
sible in part for inflationary situations, with which the labor economists 
of the AFL and the CIO agreed. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin convenes the fifteenth anniversary of the 
National Conference on Labor Legislation to review the progress in state 
labor legislation during the past fifteen years. Delegates adopted recom- 
mendations for improved labor standards in workmen’s compensation, 
industrial safety and health, child labor, wages and hours, and industrial 
relations laws as well as for closer relations between the International 
Labor Organization and the states. 

With a Democratic Congress and a President pledged to be favorably 
disposed toward organized labor, 1949 may bring forth some new labor 
legislation designed to replace the LMRA “‘slave-labor” law, so designated 
by unionists. Such enactment has been promised first place on the legis- 
lative calendar. A bit of haziness, however, may blur the bright hopes of 
union leaders. Such may be caused by several factors: (1) organized 
labor would like to make a two-package affair out of the new legislation, 
one to contain an out-and-out repeal of the LMRA with the old Wagner 
Act restored, the second to arrive more leisurely with whatever new 
designs the labor leaders have concocted—this the Administration has not 
favored; (2) the President has not been averse to utilizing the injunction 
proceedings provided by LMRA in dealing with those strikes affecting 
the public interest—it remains to be seen whether or not he will back a 
new bill which deprives him of this power; (3) any new bill designed to 
offset such provisions as LMRA’s unfair labor practices will meet with 
tremendous opposition from Senator Taft and his like-minded friends in 
and out of Congress—union leaders have not missed this point and will 
watch the kind of compromise the Administration may have to make; and 
(4) the threat of the end of the “boom period” and the setting-in of a 
recession period or a deflationary tendency with accompanying unemploy- 
ment—this may weaken the power and outward aggressiveness of union 
leaders who suspect big business of attempting to usher in such a period 
in order to put labor “‘in its place.” 

Several trends have either appeared or been strengthened during this 
period. These appear to be (1) the centering of more attention by union- 
ists upon pensions and welfare benefits rather than another round of 
wage increases, (2) an increasing tendency on the part of the Federal 
Government to take a more determined stand in the protection of the 
public interests involved in strikes in basic industries, (3) the tendency 
to utilize “escalator wage” clauses in bargaining contracts, relating the 
cost-of-living index to wages more firmly, (4) the determination of the 
unions to continue the political-economic education of the public accord- 
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ing to their text, (5) the running fight of many big labor leaders with 
communism and the intention of the CIO to purge itself of the taint of 
Moscow support, and (6) the encouragement of joint industrial relations 
cooperative research by experts in management and university departments 
of business administration, economics, psychology, and sociology. 

Finally, at this crucial period in the struggle between the ideologies 
sponsored by the democracies and communism, the problem of the emphasis 
on the social value represented by money in the capitalistic economy of the 
United States remains unsolved. The Communists never tire of pointing 
the accusing finger at the huge profits made by the chosen few. They 
accuse the industrial corporations of emerging from the bloody spectacle 
of the war with bigger and better profits and bulging pocketbooks, giving 
no quarter on prices to the poor consumer, and, worse, having the colos- 
sal nerve to blame the workers for wanting more and more. The profit 
motive seems never before to have been in such high esteem, and the Com- 
munists can and do argue that it is the fault of a capitalistic democracy 
worshipping a Christianity it never has practiced. Is it possible within a 
democratic framework to have nonpecuniary incentives placed on a par 
with pecuniary incentives? The resolution of the conflict between the 
democracies and communism may perhaps depend in part upon how much 
the profit motive can be softened by the installation of a service-welfare 
motive in industry. The businessman-capitalist must accept the role of the 
challenged, for he is the accused. 








THE STEPMOTHER 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Linfield College 


According to folk tales, popular fiction, and common opinion, step- 
mothers are almost without exception cruel. In support of such notions 
agency records, in particular, contain many actual stories which are 
almost exact counterparts of the typical Cinderella tales. 


We present a case. 

Hazel repeated over and over again that her stepmother made her do all the 
housework and in addition ill-treated her. This continued for several years until 
she left home and refused to return. According to her, the stepmother would rise in 
the morning while her father was still at home but, as soon as he left, she would go 
back to bed and stay there until noon. Then she would get up and go out to visit 
friends. Hazel showed some fondness for her father but insisted that she had no 
opportunity to tell him her complaints because she saw him only on Sundays, and 
then only in the presence of her stepmother. Her brother’s complaints to their 
father had brought quarrels between the parents and little had been accomplished 
in that way. 

Occasionally an exception appears, but, even when we examine a case 


like the following, does it not turn out to be the exception that proves the 
rule? Was not this apparent goodness on the part of the stepmother only 
a surface appearance which shortly vanished so that in due course of time 


she reverted to type? 

One stepmother was better by far than the children’s own mother who was 
divorced because of drunkenness and running around with other men. The step- 
mother appeared to be genuinely interested in the behavior of the children since 
she considered this was her responsibility. She was oversolicitous and said that 
she could not allow the children to assume full responsibility for their behavior 
because in her position as stepmother she could not allow anything to happen 
which would expose her to criticism. The stepmother exhibited real generosity 
when she refused to permit her husband to make out any of his life insurance to 
her. She insisted that it all go to the children to avoid any hard feelings from that 
source. She said that she could take care of herself in the event of his death. 

Yet, with all this seeming solicitude, she had little genuine affection for the 
children. It seemed that she tried to follow the letter of the law, but could not enter 
into the spirit and thus made life unpleasant for the children. 

Anne said that her stepmother spent much time with a woman downstairs who 
was an awful gossip. This woman told untrue stories about Anne which angered 
the stepmother. This woman said that Anne should do more work about the house. 
Anne said that she was willing to do more, but that would not help matters be- 
cause “everything would be wrong. If I said I was sorry for my mistakes, she 
would probably look at me and walk off, or yell at me and be as cross as ever.” 
Anne said that she was simply beside herself at times because of this woman who 
would nag constantly and had spells when she would shriek and scold for hours at a 
time. She would be set off by the least little thing. Anne said nobody could under- 
stand how terrible it was to endure this. She could find no warmth or pleasure at 
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home so she would have to visit with friends to find any congeniality. Furthermore, 
she said that her stepmother did not keep the home in such condition that she could 
bring friends there. 

Some writers paint most doleful pictures of the stepmother—she can- 
not possibly succeed, no matter how good a person she may be. According 
to Erich Wulffen,! hatred of the stepmother for her stepchild is, doubt- 
less, rooted in sex. This child reminds the stepmother of her husband’s 
love-joys with his first wife, and she is sexually jealous of the dead woman. 
The stepmother’s hate toward the stepdaughter is particularly venomous 
when the latter is more beautiful than the woman’s own daughters. That, 
again, has an underlying sexual motive. 

Fritz Wittels, another German writer, is unduly pessimistic about the 
steprelationship. According to him, 

There is an immemorial folk-prejudice against the woman unlucky enough to 
marry a widower with young children. Some say it is the outcome of the anti- 
stepmother attitude aroused in children by the tales they have heard about wicked 
stepmothers from their earliest years. The fact is, however, that the structure of 
the human family is of a very peculiar kind, with the inevitable result that a 
second wife cannot do right by the children of her predecessor, even when ani- 
mated by the most earnest desire to be a true mother to her stepchildren. If she has 
herself been married before and has had children by her first husband, she will, 
by force of nature, give them the preference. . . . If she has not been married before, 
or has had no children by her first husband, she will want to bear children of her 
own. Should she remain childless, she will have a sense of inferiority to her 
predecessor, and this will react on her relation towards her stepchildren. If, as 
usually happens, the second wife brings children into the world, she would have 
to be an angel from heaven not to feel more loving towards the fruit of her own 
womb than towards stepchildren who are, in any case, prone to regard her as an 
interloper.2 

According to these two writers, it would appear that behavior in con- 
nection with the steprelationship is quite rigidly fixed in the germ plasm. 
Helene Deutsch gives support to this position when she declares that in 
all cultural milieus, ‘‘the term ‘stepmother’ automatically evokes depre- 
catory implications.” 

A study of the steprelationship in other cultures, however, does not 
support this point of view; there is considerable variation from culture to 
culture. The small biological family characteristic of the United States 
is not found everywhere. In many societies there is a sharp distinction 
between the reproductive unit of parents and children and the authentic 
institutional family; and frequently the smal! reproductive unit plays an 





1 Woman as a Sexual Criminal (New York: American Ethnological Press, 
1934), p. 281. 

2 Fritz Wittels, Set the Children Free (London: George Allen Unwin, 1932), 
pp. 202-03. 

3 Helene Deutsch, The Psychology of Woman (New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1945), II, 434. 
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insignificant role, while other social groupings carry on much the same 
functions as the American family. In some places the reproductive unit 
is almost totally ignored—the father is almost completely excluded from 
the family, and the mother is only one among several women responsible 
for the care of the child. In such a situation the child is born into a rather 
large group where from the very outset he must make adjustments to a 
number of relatives who exercise considerable influence over him. If a 
stepchild is a member of a large group where the reproductive unit is of 
slight significance, he will not be unduly disturbed by the loss of a 
biological parent, because he has membership in the larger group where he 
has already made adjustments to his potential stepparents. Families like 
ours, which are organized on a conjugal basis, have certain disadvantages. 
If an adult member of this small group dies, or leaves for any reason, the 
functioning of the unit is usually disrupted and the remaining members 
have to make new adjustments, oftentimes abrupt ones. On the other hand, 
the larger consanguine family persists for several generations. The loss of 
any one individual member does not disorganize the whole unit, and the 
several members are not subjected to severe emotional disturbances due 
to some sudden change. In the large consanguine family the situation of 
the stepmother is far different from that in our relatively impermanent 
conjugal family system. 

Where polygyny is practiced the situation differs widely from that in 
our society. Under such a system it is the usual practice for all children to 
call all the wives “mother” so long as they live with a common husband. 
If one of the wives dies and the man marries another wife, she does not 
come into the family circle as a stepmother to the dead woman’s children, 
but as another mother to all the children. The children already have 
several mothers and the coming of an additional mother brings little 
change in the course of their lives, for she has no more to do with the 
motherless children than with any of the others whose mothers are still 
living. 

Where the sororate is practiced the dead wife’s younger sister is ex- 
pected to step into the breach. This is established custom; she knows that 
she may some day become stepmother to her sister’s children and they 
know who will become their new mother in the event their own parent 
dies. The sororate provides a favorable situation for the steprelationship. 
The surviving mate does not have to go about blindly in search of a 
substitute parent and in desperation bring home a new mate who is a 
total stranger to the children. Where the mother’s younger sister must 
become the father’s second wife, there will be no attitude of resentment 
toward her on the part of the children, nor will she try to drive the 
children out of the home. 
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Kinship terminology connected with the sororate tends to provide a 
congenial environment for the steprelationship. Since this marriage form 
tends to identify the stepmother with the maternal aunt, usually these 
two relatives come to be designated by a single term. Since the maternal 
aunt may some day marry one’s father, she is called “mother” without 
qualification. Moreover, since it is common practice for a man to marry 
the sisters of his wife, he has but one appellation for his wife and his 
sisters-in-law. In such a situation the children are acquainted with their 
potential stepmothers, while these aunts also know the children who may 
become their charges. 

According to the classificatory kinship system, under which a number 
of persons are included in a single category of relationship, the real 
mother and all her sisters are called “mother” by the child. It is highly 
probable under such a system that one’s attitude will be different toward 
the mother’s sister if she is called ‘mother’ rather than “aunt”—but we 
must not be too dogmatic on that point. Doubtless, the kinship terminology 
of a classificatory system does something to generate attitudes which are 
not found in our culture. Where it is the accepted behavior for a child to 
run up to any one of several nursing women and suckle at her breast, or 
seek comfort and help from her, then to all intents and purposes she is his 
“‘mother’’—he does not stop to ask her if she is his flesh-and-blood mother. 
This system tends to widen the family circle and draw into it many who 
in our society are on the periphery. Where a characterizing term such as 
stepmother is used, attention is directed to the fact that such a person is 
different and, consequently, differential treatment may readily be accorded 
such a person. The classificatory system tends to erase, rather than ac- 
centuate, differences. 

We must bear in mind, however, that in simple societies there are fewer 
difficulties to face than in our complex life. In a nonliterate group all 
children are molded by practically the same pattern. Likewise, there is 
great homogeneity among adults because all are subjected to a single, 
standard set of influences. Because of that condition there is less danger 


of personality clashes between a stepmother and a stepchild than in our’ 


society, with its heterogeneity of culture patterns and its wide ‘fange of 
personality types. 

In some areas children are considered group children and are not the 
private property of their biological parents. They belong to the group and 
the group as a whole is responsible for them. Under such a system blood 
ties are not considered highly important. In fact, biological kinship rela- 
tions are all but erased where the practice of exchanging children, either 
immediately after birth or later, is followed. In such situations a step- 
relationship brings no new problems, so there is slight opportunity for 
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conflicts to arise if a stepmother appears on the scene. In the main, it may 
be said that the lot of the stepmother in most non-Western cultures is 
better than it is in our culture. If the status of the stepmother depended 
on the biological factor as Wulffen, Wittels, and Deutsch* would have us 
believe, then there should be very little difference between situations in 
any of the cultures, because the biological differences between the various 
groups are insignificant. We must conclude, then, that the position of the 
stepmother depends on the cultural milieu in which she finds herself. 

It seems that in our society a stepmother must be exceptional before she 
is considered good. The stereotype of the stepmother presents her as 
being inconsiderate and lacking in motherliness. Then, when a woman 
goes through a marriage ceremony and becomes a stepmother, she is 
automatically placed in a definite category which defines and characterizes 
her. We define her first and then make her fit the definition. We forget 
all that the pyschologists and educators have taught us about individual 
differences ; we make no realistic examination of the total personality con- 
cerned but react to the generalized category, even though it does not accord 
with actuality. This hangs a millstone about the neck of the stepmother and 
makes her role an exceedingly difficult one. Rarely does a foster mother 
have any such onus heaped upon her; she is usually considered kind and 
motherly. A comment on an adopted child was heard recently: ‘“Isn’t 
Robert a fortunate child to have such a home!” It is usually assumed 
that adoptive parents will be good. The stepmother stereotype, on the 
other hand, holds such sway that it distorts the judgment of old and 
young. A young woman said of herself: “When I was a little girl, if my 
parents disciplined me, I would say that they were stepparents because 
real parents would not treat me that way.” A woman must be a first-rate 
diplomat to succeed at the job of being a stepmother. 

Nevertheless, we see on every hand instances where the steprelationship 
has worked out in the best way possible, and in many instances the coming 
of a stepparent has brought a decided improvement. The newspapers, 
however, do not publicize such cases. We need not stretch our imagina- 
tions far to conclude that the stepmother provided a better home for two 
children concerning whom their mother said after the divorce that she 
did not want “either of them damned children.” 

Even under the most favorable circumstances, however, the role of the 
stepmother is a difficult one. When childless persons marry, the bride has 
to make adjustments to her husband and, at times, to some in-laws. When 
the marriage makes her a stepmother, however, she must adjust to a 
husband who may be different in the home from what he was in court- 
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ship, because the children’s reaction to their new mother may bring unfore- 
seen changes in him. The in-law situation may be more highly proble- 
matical because of deeply interested maternal grandparents who may 
resent her assumption of the place left vacant by the death of their 
daughter. She must adjust to children who have grown accustomed to the 
care of another. She may come with the best of intentions to be a good 
mother, but at the very outset some seemingly insignificant matter may 
give the new relationship a bad beginning. The stepmother may do some- 
thing no worse than the real mother would do, but, due to the stepmother 
stereotype, the child reacts more unfavorably to her than he would have 
to his own mother. A stepmother may be of high grade and the children 
may be well-mannered, but still they will not adjust to each other, simply 
because the stepmother is different from the real mother. The children, 
accustomed to their own mother, ordinarily do not even notice little epi- 
sodes that acquire special significance when a stepmother is involved. 








FREE ENTERPRISE AND 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case Institute of Technology 


The possible relations between government and industry or business 
may be depicted by a chart ranging from the negative pole of anarchy or no 
coercive government to the positive pole of collectivism and totalitarian- 
ism. The possibilities stretch from extreme or frontier individualism and 
laissez faire to slavery or serfdom and a totalitarian government. At one 
pole is found no coercive governmental interference with personal or 
economic activities. At the other extreme is rigid control by government 
of personal and economic activities. The mass of individual citizens are 
then submerged in the state. 

Is there a happy medium between anarchy with no planning and totali- 
tarianism with centralized planning? May a democratic representative 
government be organized which will make for efficiency and economy in 
the use of natural resources, capital goods, and man power, and at the same 
time leave to the individual a considerable degree of freedom and initia- 
tive? This is one of the most important problems now facing the American 
people, perhaps even the population of the entire globe. Where between 
the negative pole of anarchy—no coercive government—and the positive 
pole called communism or “serfdom’’—totalitarianism—should the co- 
ordinated or “teamwork economy” of a democratic people fall ? Evidently, 
with a rapidly changing technology, the socially desirable location of this 
economy between the two poles is not stationary. With invention and the 
march of technology and science, the problem is to determine the proper 
amount of power to be placed in the hands of government—world, na- 
tional, and local. 

This determination is complicated by social inertia, the passive pressure 
of outgrown institutions in a rapidly changing age, and the active pressure 
of groups intent for a variety of reasons on maintaining the status quo. 
Clearly, with a shrinking world, with the atom bomb, with extraordinary 
use of power and machinery, with growing populations and crowded 
cities, the bias which America’s pioneer past developed toward “negative 
freedom” should be greatly modified. The nineteenth century is a poor 
laboratory in which to study the significance of the presence or absence 
of social controls in 1949. Whether we like it or not, technology and 
science demand an orientation of our attitude toward “freedom” or 
“serfdom,” and these forces make imperative the growth of social respon- 
sibility on the part of management, labor, and other segments of our 
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population. With due respect to the extreme liberals of today, the problem 
is not whether we have or do not have control by organized society. We 
inevitably must have some in the complex world of 1949. The question 
is: How much? 

The individualistic or liberal group desires, for example, to end the 
severe ups and downs of the business cycle and the huge unemployment 
accompanying such changes by nearly automatic checks connected with 
the Federal budget and with money and credit programs. This group 
admits that there must be flexible prices before its program can operate. 
Proponents of this program urge that the complexity of the forces acting 
are too great for human beings to understand, or that constituted author- 
ity may yield to pressure groups. The individualistic program is not unlike 
that of substituting the electric eye for the fallible human eye or the 
automatic safety valve for the watchfulness of the engineer. From this 
point of view, the problem would be to find forces which may automat- 
ically act to check either boom or depression. Surely if this can be done, 
the liberals insist, it is much superior to regulation by commissions and 
executive experts. This group favors rules instead of authority. 

All except extreme liberals will admit under pressure that any demo- 
cratic, free-enterprise system with automatic or semiautomatic controls 
for the purpose of smoothing out the business cycle and reducing cyclical 
unemployment would require a framework of definite rules. Those rules 
would be man-made—as the electric eye is man-made. The advocates of 
liberalism—that is, the important advocates—see that a positive legislative 
program is essential in today’s complex economy. But they want a large 
element of freedom within those rules and as little as possible of arbitrary 
action by individuals, committees, or commissions. 

Many conservatives also insist that they favor rugged individualism 
and no government in business. Unfortunately, in recent years freedom 
and rugged individualism have been interpreted by many conservatives to 
mean freedom of big business managers to do as they please, or of the 
autocratic leader of a powerful and inclusive labor organization to call 
strikes and inaugurate boycotts which endanger the public welfare without 
hindrance from governmental authorities. Initiative is looked upon as 
initiative in profit making or in gaining increases in wages. Freedom and 
rugged individualism have come to mean in recent years freedom of the 
big businessman or the big labor leader to do as he desires. Too often the 
lack of governmental restriction results in the placing of definite economic 
curbs upon the rank and file. Uncurbed freedom of action for the strong 
may mean little freedom for the weak. There may be liberty and freedom 
under law, as well as “serfdom.” It may be repeated, the problem is one 
of degree, of how much, of when, and of direction. 
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Many Americans in this conservative group insist that every new posi- 
tive step on the part of the government is necessarily bad, but many old 
regulations with which they are quite familiar are often felt to be desir- 
able. Two interesting examples of this attitude will be presented as fairly 
typical of the thinking of certain right-of-the-center Americans. 

Some years ago a small-town conservative lawyer asserted in a speech 
that he was opposed to the government going into any kind of business 
activity. When asked if he opposed the minting of money by the govern- 
ment, he hesitated and finally answered—‘“that is different.” It had not 
occurred to him that the minting of money was once a private business. 
In 1948 a former student in my class who has been a businessman for 
years insisted that he did not believe the government should interfere 
with the activities of men and women. He was asked about traffic regula- 
tion on our city streets. Like the lawyer he insisted—“that is different.” 

It may be suggested that my pioneer grandfather would have objected 
strenuously and profanely in the name of personal liberty to traffic regula- 
tion upon the roads. A law requiring him to obtain a hunter’s license if 
he wished to go hunting would have met with similar opposition. However, 
he never objected to the minting of money by the government. Grand- 
father never saw a check or a corporation bond. He did not know of 
mortgages, and, remembering wildcat banking days, he did not like paper 
money. Unlike his grandchildren or great-grandchildren, grandfather was 
economically independent of others to an extraordinary degree. He was an 
extreme or pioneer individualist living in a very different technological 
age from that of today; he was not a right-of-the-center conservative. 

As long as there was in the United States a scanty population, plenty 
of unoccupied land, and an abundance of natural resources, the unre- 
strained individual freedom of the pioneer was not interfered with. As the 
frontier disappeared and the opportunity to obtain free homesteads evapor- 
ated, as large business interests developed and discontented men com- 
plained about the trusts, the moneyed interests, and Wall Street, unrest 
mounted. Free or cheap land had been a safety valve for the discontent 
in this country. After 1890 this safety valve was no more. With the rapid 
economic and industrial changes of the first decade and a half of the 
century came the development of important social movements—the social 
settlement movement, labor legislation, the progressive movement, and the 


so-called muckrakers. 

Scarcely had the progressive movement started than the new technology, 
with its increased use of power and mass production and the ever-widening 
spread of corporate ownership with hired management in the saddle, made 
a new and strange situation. Then came World War I, and an old 
order had definitely passed. After this war appeared the gilded age of the 
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1920’s with its climax in the bull market of 1929, the high tide of bond 
salesmanship, and the “welfare offensive” of business against organized 
labor. On the threshold of the 1930’s the United States entered the great 
depression with its emphasis on governmental efforts to bring stability and 
security out of instability and insecurity. Then, within a generation, the 
world was subjected to a second blood bath. The customs and ideals of 
Western civilization were challenged by a group who emphasized the 
desirability of a return to the primitive in human relations. To date, 
twentieth-century America has passed through several reasonably distinct 
phases: the period of the muckraker, the First World War, the gilded 
age of the 1920’s, the great depression, and the Second World War. 

Individual independence and the idea that the best government is that 
which governs least have been outmoded by science and engineering. In 
spite of great reluctance on the part of many, the man who actually sees 
what is going on around him must admit that another era with a new 
attitude toward government is upon us in this year of 1949. Measured in 
rapidity of change, grandfather is as far away as was the feudal England 
of Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, from grandfather. It is difficult 
indeed for mature men in 1949, and presumably will be for mature men 
in 1969, to keep from taking the “gray-haired” point of view or to avoid 
mental hardening of the arteries. To my practical-minded, pioneer grand- 
father the automobile, the hard-surfaced road, the radio, and the airplane 
would have appeared to be dreams of visionaries. All of us laugh at the 
man who insists upon riding behind a horse in the old-fashioned carriage, 
but we do not laugh at the man with the ideas and outlook of the wagon- 
road era. We are inclined to ascribe wisdom to him; he is politely called a 
conservative. The radical of one decade is in danger of becoming the conser- 
vative or reactionary of the next. A revolutionary idea of one period be- 
comes the essence of conventional thought a generation later. To keep up to 
date as the sweep of technological advance continues requires mental flexi- 
bility. The truly educated man must be prepared to revise his ideas and 
theories from year to year to conform to new levels of human relations in 
the local, the national, and the international fields. 

Furthermore, the conservative businessman who objects so strenuously 
to government in business, who declares that “competition is the life of 
trade,” is at the same time anxious to guard his business from the acute 
pressure of competition. The right-of-the-center businessman forms hold- 
ing companies, cartels, and trade associations, and asks for protective tariffs 
to guard against foreign competition. These barriers protect his business 
from certain dangers which might arise under a laissez faire program. The 
businessman wishes the other fellow to face competition ; it is good in that 
case. For himself and his associates he wishes protection against the stresses 
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and strains of competition. For the government to aid him is desirable, but 
for it to interfere with his immediate program is bad, very bad. 

Americans have been prone to worship competition as a force which is 
entirely beneficial. It may not be amiss to point out that unregulated and 
unrestrained jungle or cutthroat competition has many evils. Cutthroat 
competition indeed may lead to results which even the most optimistic sup- 
porter of laissez faire will concede are undesirable. The rattlesnake, the 
skunk, and sagebrush are the unlovely product of a continued competitive 
struggle for life. Domesticated animals, wheat, and the orange are the 
more attractive products of regulated competition. In the industrial and 
business world, the sweatshop, starvation wages, the long working day, 
and the wage-earning child are the distasteful consequences of unrestrained 
competition. On the football field fierce competition takes place within 
the rules of the game. There is not, however, unrestrained rivalry. Within 
changing rules of the business game competition may make for efficiency 
and initiative, but jungle competition in business is a distinct evil. The 
bystanders—the general public—and the players are injured. 

Parallel to the inclination of Americans to overemphasize the virtues of 
competition and ‘free enterprise” is our habit of lauding the initiative and 
ability of business leaders. The excellent showing made by American in- 
dustry during World War II is joyfully ascribed to the devoted work of 
the business executives in and out of the service of the government. We are 
prone to forget that very much is due to a trained and willing labor force 
and to access to magnificent natural resources. 

Too much free enterprise may indeed lead to exhaustion of the soil, to 
deforestation, to the destruction of fur-bearing animals, and to other 
wasteful practices. In a complex and interdependent society the individ- 
ual needs curbing in the interests of the community. We are doing it, more 
or less successfully, by means of traffic and sanitary regulation, railway 
rate regulation, minimum-wage and maximum-hour laws, and other legis- 
lative measures. These steps are taken in the name of liberty and freedom. 
It is afirmed that no unemployed person and no poverty-stricken indi- 
vidual is really free under our Constitution. The Supreme Court of the 
United States allows restraint of individual action in the interest of public 
welfare or private rights. 

In this complex age human engineering as well as scientific engineering 
is needed. The events of the war period have disclosed the necessity of 
economic planning. The nation that neglects or refuses to organize and to 
direct systematically its productive instrumentalities and its man power 
is doomed when it comes face to face with ruthless totalitarian powers 
using the latest scientific methods and the most up-to-date machines. If 
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the United States remains democratic our economy will be dual—in part 
private and in part public. In an age of administered prices, trade agree- 
ments, semimonopoly, and other institutional arrangements which lead to 
sticky prices and wages and rigidity in economic relationships, an appeal to 
laissez faire seems out of date. Industry and engineering have ended the 
free enterprise system of the pioneer type. 

The free-enterprise scheme of things leads to duplication of effort and 
waste of resources. A planned economy headed by engineer-economists, 
with the cooperative efforts of workers and their organizations, could 
reduce this waste, but at the expense of considerable administrative 
bureaucracy and at the cost of some reduction of individual initiative and 
inventiveness. It is an old, old story. 

For successful operation, a big and complex factory using much ma- 
chinery and practicing fairly minute division of labor requires much more 
supervision, planning, and research than did a small shop employing a few 
workers and using little machinery. In a similar manner, the United States 
of today, with its complex and intricate economic relationships, must of 
necessity emphasize coordination of facilities and the conservation of 
human and natural resources. The central government is the one agency 
available in a democracy for such supervision. The simplicities of pioneer 
days have been forced into the background by science and engineering. It 
is useless to mourn for the departed days. The adjustment to a new and 
ever-changing economic environment is essential for continued national 
power and prosperity. 

A good job has been done in managing and directing particular industries 
in a democratic country. Industrial efficiency of a high order is not un- 
common in American industry. Can a democratic nation, the United States 
for example, “do a creditable job in the management of the economy as a 
whole”? The left-of-the-center advocates of a positive program of govern- 
mental supervision answer in the affirmative. The right-of-the-center 
group, who are earnestly seeking for automatic checks and balances, are 
fearful that governmental interference beyond the determination and 
enforcement of certain rules in the business game will result in a power- 
ful bureaucracy and a minimum of freedom and initiative on the part of 
businessmen and other citizens in a nation so controlled. They fear giving 
too much power to the umpires. 

A democratic government of the representative type will be located be- 
tween the extremes indicated above. The exact location will doubtless 
change with technological and educational advance. As industry becomes 
specialized and large scale, as transportation and communication become 
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faster and more important, as the people become more aware of their 
rights and their duties toward others, we may logically expect some en- 
largement in governmental functions. In so far as free competition 
actually exists, there is little need for strict regulation of business except 
to determine the limits of fair competition or the reasonable rules of the 
business game. However, unless a relatively free market can be obtained, 
much more governmental regulation seems necessary to many students of 
the matter in order to prevent exploitation of the weaker groups by those 
who are strong and powerful. 

Finally, it may be noted that as long as the United States is under the 
shadow of fear that Russia will start a third World War, the Federal 
Government will perforce make plans for control of the economy. There 
will be no opportunity for movement toward the liberal end of the scale 
until the fear of war is made less than it was in the year 1948. 
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One of the important features of race relations in the United States, 
particularly as they exist between Negroes and whites in urban com- 
munities, is that the groups in contact and association are involved in a 
territorial nexus. This spatial relationship of groups which define each 
other in terms of race is marked by physical separation in residency. What- 
ever the character of the general population, the Negro district stands out 
boldly as a distinct settlement—euphemistically referred to as the “Black 
Belt.”” This restricted area is sustained by customary and political forces 
and there are relatively few Negroes living outside its confines. 

The “Black Belt” is characterized by location in the oldest and most 
obsolete areas of the city, by excessive crowding and congestion, and by 
the resultant high incidence of personal and social disorganization. Within 
this area there is a persistent restive movement of individuals to expand 
beyond the limits of the Negro ghetto. This effort and trend brings these 
individuals into conflict with groups living outside the area. The conflict 
is augmented by the existence of well-organized obstructive movements 
to block residential overflow of Negro elements. Almost universally the 
amount of living space contained within the Negro compound is too small 
to accommodate the number of persons occupying it, and there is effective 
resistance to expanding its size and location. In this manner, what is 
ordinarily conceived of as a housing problem at once becomes a racial 
problem. It is therefore the aim of this paper to view these phenomena in 
current race relations, first, as aspects of human ecology and, second, as 
social processes of conflict and accommodation operating under the in- 
fluence of active social controls. 

This tendency toward compartmentalization of the Negro population, 
producing a spatial as well as psychological juxtaposition of Negro and 
white groups, not only tends to structuralize these relationships but also 
operates as a determinant in molding personal attitudes and sentiments. 
This is, in effect, one of two hypotheses upon which this discussion is 
based. However, owing to the very nature of the city, these tendencies 
toward institutionalization of the relationships of the two groups are not 
permitted to become crystallized. The influences of spatial separation 
and limitation of competition and mobility apparently work counter to 
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influences toward communalization of the city. Mobility and communica- 
tion constitute those vital forces in the city which lead to its development 
as a community. As Park suggested,! they would tend toward a seeming 
inevitable dissolution of race relations in the city into class relations. 

Segregation as social practice and process is a tendency toward institu- 
tionalization of racial relationships and, at the same time, a limitation 
to mobility and deterrent to communication. It is within this area of 
social process and change that many of the current issues and conflicts in 
race relations have their source, and the factor of physical separation as 
groups within a single geographic confine would appear to be a basic 
consideration. 

II 

A recent study by the writer on housing and race restrictive covenants 
has furnished some empirical findings which may be viewed in this con- 
text.? It may be said in a preliminary way, without review of the evidence, 
that the general outlines of ecological theory serve as a useful framework 
for the understanding and interpretation of the housing problem in race 
relations. At the same time, however, certain elements of the current 
housing picture, particularly those which are characterized by inter- 
group conflict, do not seem to be adequately explained by impersonal 
processes of natural selection and competition. The degree of determina- 
tion given to impersonal processes, in the continued existence of the 
segregated racial ghetto at least, would appear to require some qualifica- 
tion. This seems to be especially true in cities where Negroes are now 
among the older, more economically and socially advanced segments of 
the general population. The operation of organized social controls, syste- 
matically directed toward establishing and maintaining racial compounds 
by power and control groups, would appear to be of utmost significance. 





1 R. E. Park, “The Nature of Race Relations,’ in Edgar Thompson, ed., Race 
Relations and the Race Problem (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1939), 
p. 45. 

2 Herman H. Long and Charles S. Johnson, People versus Property, Race 
Restrictive Covenants in Housing, Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk University Press, 1947. 

Race restrictive housing covenants are contracts entered into by white property 
owners not to sell, lend, lease, or otherwise convey their property to Negroees, non- 
Caucasians, Jews, and other specified groups. As contracts, they attach to the deeds 
to property and become transferred to succeeding owners along with other deed 
obligations. These agreements are organized on a block, neighborhood, or com- 
munity scheme, involving large groups of property owners and numerous parcels 
of property. In some cases, racial restrictions are written directly into the original 
deed to the property, at the time of subdivision and development by a business 
corporation or individual. The systematic organization of these agreements and 
the attendant propaganda and group effort which are carried out in their behalf 
constitute the phenomena of racial restrictive housing covenants. 
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The influences of public policy and law, wherever they exist as a support 
to practices of segregation, are among the most potent of these controls.’ 

This is a part of a second general hypothesis of the discussion, which 
is as follows: 

In the older urban areas of Negro residence, where Negroes no longer 
constitute a predominantly new migrant population, the spatial relations 
of physical separation maintained by white and Negro groups are main- 
tained less by the continued operation of impersonal ecological processes 
than by the increased, more highly organized use of deliberate social con- 
trols. In so far as spatial relations influence the entire pattern of relation- 
ships between racial groups, the total picture of conflict relations is 
undergirded by the effect of social controls which tend to sustain group 
separation. This view assumes that competition between groups must 
necessarily be free and unencumbered if the so-called natural phases of 
racial adjustment are to follow from conflict to accommodation to assimi- 
lation. The effect of social controls, and more particularly controls which 
restrict housing and living space, is to limit and curtail both the competi- 
tion and mobility of Negroes, with respect to resources and to other 
segments of the population. The result of this is discrimination and exploi- 
tation which take the form of a variety of social practices and, in turn, 
become additional types of social control. 

III 

Race restrictive covenants and the supporting system of policies and 
practices in housing have been taken in this discussion as the special, 
though not unique, case in race relations to which these tentative generali- 
zations apply. The importance of restrictive housing practices is twofold : 
in the first place, they involve the basic consideration of the spatial rela- 
tionships of Negro and white groups in the city environment—residential 
segregation—and, second, they constitute a body of organized social 
control measures and functions. It is necessary, therefore, to view these 
phenomena against the background of suggested hypotheses presented in 
the foregoing discussion. 

From a recent study of race restrictive housing covenants in two cities 
by the writer, the following general observations and conclusions seem 
particularly significant in this connection :* 





3 For further treatment of the role of public policy in race relations see Louis 
Wirth, “Race and Public Policy,” Scientific Monthly, 58:302-12, April 1944. 

4 The study of race restrictive housing covenants and related practices covered 
five cities of the North, with special reference to Chicago, Illinois, and St. Louis, 
Missouri. It involved direct inspection and analysis of existing covenants, study of 
restrictive practices by real estate groups, banks and other financing agencies, and 
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1. Race restrictive measures in housing have developed in northern 
cities in response to large-scale Negro migration and settlement. They 
came into existence, not as an immediate reaction to the first signs of 
migration, but, apparently, only after the number of new inhabitants had 
reached a critical level and the cumulative effect of the migration had 
produced a conscious competitive group struggle for living space. Cove- 
nants in St. Louis began around 1910, almost ten years after the beginning 
of substantial Negro in-migration. They appeared in large numbers in 
Chicago between 1925 and 1927, more than five years after two large 
waves of Negro invasion of the city. In Chicago the Negro population 
doubled itself in the successive decades between 1910, 1920, and 1930; 
and it was within the second of these decades that an organized restrictive 
movement was initiated. The factor of a critical number of Negro in- 
habitants suggests itself as important before the competition of individuals 
assumes a mass basis of competition between groups, as suggested in 
Vance’s observation of Negro and white competition for land in the rural 
South. 

It is interesting in this respect that the most recent and active areas of 
restrictive covenant movements have been those in which Negro in-migra- 
tion has been particularly heavyy—Los Angeles and the San Francisco areas 
on the West Coast and Detroit, Michigan.® 

2. After the initiation of restrictive covenant movements, curves which 
chart their development in Chicago and St. Louis up to 1944 reveal that 
covenants accelerate at about the same rate as the growth of Negro popula- 
tion. During the period between 1930 and 1940, however, covenants 
tended to increase faster than the Negro population because in-migration 
had become considerably reduced. This suggests that after the controls 





of restrictive movements carried out through neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciations and related groups. All of the existing compacts in St. Louis were ex- 
amined, and more than 90 per cent of those existing on the south side of Chicago. 
Restricted areas were plotted on maps, and the covenants themselves examined to 
determine the nature of the agreements, date of execution and duration, the groups 
to whom the restrictions apply, and the groups responsible for the existence of the 
covenants. Real estate boards and agencies were covered in direct interview, in 
order to determine the nature and degree of racial restrictive policy and practice 
in the marketing of housing. In addition, neighborhood improvement associations 
and property owner groups were studied, so as to ascertain their role in the 
movement to block-in Negro areas of residency and restrict white residence areas 
against occupancy by Negroes and other non-Caucasians. The study was under- 
taken as a practical step toward determining the degree and effect of housing 
restrictions against Negroes and other minorities, as well as the impact of these 
practices and movements upon the total problem of race relations in the urban 
community. 

5 See Robert Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1948. 
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have been initiated they tend to continue through their own momentum, 
inasmuch as the size of the Negro population had already reached a criti- 
cal level. The cumulative effect of these practices and movements is in 
the direction of assuming the role of custom. 

3. It is of further significance that the most active cities of race restric- 
tive housing movements have been, at the same time, the foci of the most 
intense and critical racial conflict. The Sojourner Truth Housing Project 
riot in Detroit in 1942 and the general outbreak which came in that city 
the following year are pertinent examples. The pattern of Negro mi- 
gration and settlement, on the one hand, and the organization of frenzied 
restrictive movements, on the other, are similar to the history of conflict 
involved in the Chicago race riot of 1919. 

4. Although restrictive housing efforts were not of sufficient force to 
counteract the strong influences toward Negro migration to these North- 
ern cities, they were effective in hemming in local Negro residence areas 
and reducing the amount of living space available to Negroes. In other 
words, they did impede neighborhood invasion, a consequence of which 
has been the high degree of overcrowding in Negro residence areas. In 
cities which had no highly organized system of racial housing restrictions 
—Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, New York—the amount of living space 
afforded to Negroes was found to be proportionate to the size of Negro 
population. In cities with entrenched systems of race restriction—Detroit, 
Chicago, and St. Louis—the amount of living space occupied by Negroes 
was uniformly less than a necessary amount based on population pro- 
portion in 1940. 

5. Limitation of opportunity for competing equitably for housing and 
space is clearly indicated by the amount of land space which the operation 
of covenants has pre-empted from use by Negroes. It is also a measure 
of the effectiveness of these controls. In St. Louis more than five square 
miles of land and housing space are covered by racial restrictions; this 
comprises an area larger than the combined park space of the city. In 
Chicago the study revealed that more than eleven square miles of land 
space are covenanted against Negro use, representing approximately 30 
per cent of the land on Chicago’s south side. This amount of land, for 
which Negroes cannot compete with whites for use, is larger than the 
present area occupied by Negroes on the south side of the city.® 

6. Neighborhood improvement associations, property owner groups, and 
related organizations have constituted the source and instrumentation of 
restrictive movements and pressures. Real estate groups have played an 





6 Ibid., for additional data on Chicago. 
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accessory role, and the relationship between real estate groups and the 
neighborhood groups active in carrying out restrictions has been, in many 
cases, suggestive of collusion. 

The use of covenants, racial propaganda, threat, intimidation, force, 
and various exploitative techniques characterize the activities of groups 
involved in the restrictive movement. Curves showing the growth of 
these organizations and groups in Chicago and Detroit reveal a conformity 
with curves showing the growth of Negro population. Although these 
groups were originally organized for the protection of neighborhood “we- 
group” interests, their purpose and function later became diverted to a 
central interest in Negro exclusion. The more recently organized groups 
were deliberately organized for this end. Sixty per cent of all neighborhood 
groups studied were found to be actively engaged in the enactment of race 
restrictive housing covenants. Eighty per cent were involved in efforts in 
which some type of method, including the restrictive covenant, was being 
employed to exclude certain minority groups from residency. Japanese, 
Jews, Mexicans, and in some cases Poles and Italians shared with Negroes 
the role of being the object of restrictive effort. 

7. The study reveals rather substantial evidence that the real estate 
groups who maintain and operate the housing market carry out a systematic 
body of restrictive policy and practice which serves as a direct control. 
These practices and policies are codified to some degree in the Realtor’s 
Code of Ethics. They cover the conditions under which business can and 
cannot be done with Negro clients and clearly prescribe the use of restric- 
tive measures. There is control over the individual real estate agent who 
may infract the “racial code” in both its written and unwritten clauses. A 
realtor may be expelled from membership in this highest body of real 
estate professionals, and the individual agent may lose his license if re- 
peatedly found guilty of entering into questionable transactions. In some 
states laws governing this field of business operation have given to local 
and state boards of realtors a degree of control over the housing market 
which may be final in these matters. 

8. Finally, legal sanction has been given almost uniformly to efforts to 
restrict housing on a racial basis by private groups of citizens. Since the 
United States Supreme Court decision in the case of Corrigan versus 
Buckley in 1926, wherein the right of individuals to enter into private 
restrictive compacts was upheld, the lower courts have almost unani- 
mously used the power of the courts to enforce the terms of these agree- 
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ments.* Up to the present time this has meant the accumulation of legal 
precedents giving sanction to neighborhood racial restrictions by so-called 
private groups. At the same time, Federal public housing policy has clearly 
followed the segregation principle; and, in the Federal program of 
stimulating and financing private building enterprise, the use of racial 
restrictive covenants has been applied as a matter of regular procedure. 
This has been largely the work of FHA, whose Manual described the 
provisions and procedures to be followed in setting up a racially restricted 
new housing development. Since the establishment of this procedure, 
most of the new subdivisions have been restricted against Negro use and 
occupancy.§ 

In brief, the trend of these findings tends to support the general position 
taken in this paper that the role of impersonal processes of competition 
and natural selection in determining residential racial segregation is in- 
adequate; and that, where problems of race relations in housing are con- 
cerned, the operation of deliberate, systematically organized social controls 
which restrict competition and mobility offers an important and necessary 
qualification to the pure natural history approach. 





7 The United States Supreme Court, on May 3, 1948, held race restrictive 
covenants to be unenforceable by the courts, according to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

8 Weaver, op. cit. 








ORGANIZED RELIGION AND 
CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 
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Organized religion, as exemplified by the church, is generally considered 
one of the chief agencies of social control in our society. Indeed, common 
sense alone suggests that any institution which exalts such virtues as truth, 
morality, and justice, and which is capable of invoking supernatural sanc- 
tions to induce compliance with its edicts, must have a profound effect 
upon behavior. Judging by the lives of numerous law-abiding citizens 
whose fidelity to the church is unquestioned, it would seem—from casual 
observation at least—that religion might well be decisive as a factor 
promoting conformity to the accepted mores of our culture. 

All who have the interests of the church at heart take justifiable pride 
in its constructive achievements. Similarly, none are more conscious of 
its shortcomings, perhaps, or more eager to find a remedy for them, than 
those who study the church in relation to contemporary social problems. 
From the standpoint of sociology, of course, no institution is beyond 
criticism solely because of its peculiar nature or function. So far as the 
church is concerned, it is largely by means of intelligent self-examination 
on the part of its own constituency that the groundwork is laid for such 
reforms as may contribute to social progress in the future. 

In connection with the study of criminality, there is a discouraging 
lack of objective evidence concerning the impact of religion upon criminals 
and noncriminals alike. Possibly no other topic of sociological interest is 
surrounded by so many popular misconceptions. This is due partly to the 
circumstance that discussions of religion tend to become more emotional 
than factual, however commendable their aims at the outset. The effects 
of the conditioning process upon one’s attitudes and beliefs, beginning in 
early childhood, are usually such that prejudices are built up unconsciously. 
Hence, it is difficult for the religionist to cultivate an unbiased viewpoint, 
particularly when confronted by conditions reflecting unfavorably upon his 


own church. 

Although the church undoubtedly performs a number of unique and 
distinctive functions, what still remains to be determined is whether other 
agencies could account for many of the socially beneficial results nomi- 
nally ascribed to religion. In the absence of definite proof, one can only 
indulge in speculation on this point. Until more scientific tests than those 
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now used for this purpose are employed, the impossibility of evaluating 
the church’s total influence both upon its immediate constituency and upon 
the larger community must be frankly acknowledged. The most widely 
accepted unit of measurement, a record of affiliation with some religious 
body, discloses nothing about the quality of an individual’s membership nor 
of his impact upon the social environment. 

Such criminogenic factors as poverty, broken homes, and lack of educa- 
tion can be isolated and controlled for purposes of study; but in dealing 
with religion we face serious obstacles in this connection. If control groups 
of noncriminals are used for comparison with prison inmates, on what 
basis shall we differentiate—that of nominal church membership or that 
of regular attendance and active participation in the total program, or 
both? Or shall we merely accept at face value a man’s testimony as to 
whether he subscribes to the tenets of his faith and tries to lead a good 
life, without going to the trouble of obtaining factual corroboration? 
Inherent in each of these approaches are obviously serious contradictions. 

Despite the enthusiastic and possibly exaggerated claims made by some 
churchmen, there seems to be no convincing evidence that conventional 
religion, of itself, has proved an effective antidote to crime. Nevertheless, 
a distinct spirit of optimism has pervaded much of the literature on this 
subject in the past. In certain instances it is conceivable that well-inten- 
tioned persons may have misinterpreted the facts or drawn sweeping 
conclusions from incomplete or only partly verified data. For example, 
in 1926, C. V. Dunn, in a provocative article, cited an interesting state- 
ment attributed to Lewis L. Fawcett, then a Brooklyn judge, which has 
often been quoted by clergy and laity alike: 

During my term on the bench there has not been a boy convicted of a crime who 
has been a member of or attended Sunday School at the time of the commission of 
the offense. I hold that the church is the real curb on crime; and I may add to the 
aforesaid that of all adults who have been convicted not one has been an active 
member of any church.1 

In regard to the method used to get this information, the judge stated 
that he had ‘‘asked each young defendant if he was a member of or an at- 
tendant at Sunday School,” and that he had “never been answered ‘yes.””’2 
Without necessarily challenging the validity of this procedure when em- 
ployed under more favorable conditions, one might raise a serious question 
both as to the respondents’ veracity and the probable motivation for their 





1 C. V. Dunn, “The Church and Crime in the United States,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 125:200-28, May 1926. 

2 Ibid., p. 209. In dealing with some 2,700 cases over a period of 5% years, it is 
interesting to note that Judge Fawcett was in the custom of insisting upon Sunday 
School attendance in those instances where he suspended sentence. 
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answers. In any event, the foregoing observation stands in sharp contrast 
with more recent findings; and, in view of the absence of controls, it seems 
of questionable value for our purpose. 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence indicating that known 
criminals do not differ significantly from the general population with 
respect to nominal religious affiliation. In fact, were we to rely upon 
statistics alone we would have to admit that prison inmates make by far the 
better showing. From his own investigations Dunn found that 19,882, 
or 77.3 per cent, out of a total of 25,726 inmates of 27 state penitentiaries, 
claimed affiliation with either the Protestant or Roman Catholic faith. 
Another survey, by F. Steiner, showed that of 85,000 convicts, some 
68,000, or 80 per cent, termed themselves nominal Christians. The num- 
ber of avowed unbelievers amounted to but a small fraction of 1 per cent.* 
The close agreetrnent between these two studies would appear significant. 
More recent data from well-known penal institutions present a somewhat 
similar picture. For example, in Washington State Penitentiary, as of 
October 1948, out of a prison population of about 1,500, a total of 454, 
or 30 per cent, said they were actually members of some church. Some 
500 others were known to “profess belief in God and acquiescence with 
the principles and tenets of the Protestant faith, but without sectarian 
connections.”” Some 400 others failed to answer the questions on religion, 
while but 25 were listed as “atheists,” and only 31 as “agnostics.”* If 
carelessly interpreted, statistics compiled at the Michigan Reformatory 
during the same period will give an unusually optimistic—though doubt- 
less misleading—impression of the spiritual condition of the inmates. The 
report discloses that 67.4 per cent of the men were Protestant and 29.9 
per cent Catholic, while less than 1 per cent were Jewish. Obviously, the 
figures refer to religious preference ; hence, as an index of church affiliation 
they must be discounted considerably. If data from several other prisons 
are included in the tabulation, it would seem that there is little or no 





% Cited by Barnes and Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943), p. 734. 

4 Superintendent Tom Smith comments as follows: “There are a great many 
men who become extremely remorseful after their commitment, and these are 
inclined to seek the solace of the church, but many seem to ‘go overboard.’ There 
are others, of course, who approach the matter from a more practical point of 
view and who are obviously seeking something. For these I feel that the church 
can do more than for any other group. Then, there are some who simply attend 
church services to relieve the tedium of prison life, or perhaps to make contacts 
with fellow inmates for purposes totally unrelated to prison experience.” (From 
a letter dated October 19, 1948.) Both Chaplain E. T. Allen, of Washington 
Penitentiary, and Chaplain P. L. Stewart, of Michigan Reformatory, report that 
religious counseling aids materially in the rehabilitative process within the prison. 
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reason to believe that convicts are peculiarly antagonistic to conventional 
religion, as compared with the nonprison population. 

Of course, the problem of the dependability of statistics pertaining to 
religious affiliations of prisoners merits careful study. Do the inmates 
simulate piety with the hope of gaining special concessions, such as earlier 
parole? Prison officials are all too familiar with the type of convict who 
poses as an innocent victim of circumstances who is sincerely religious at 
heart. Rodney Brandon, former Director of Public Welfare for Illinois, 
has emphasized that follow-up investigations of prisoners’ statements 
about religion showed a large proportion having at best only an incidental 
or attenuated connection with the church. Yet S. B. Wenger, as Chaplain 
of Southern Michigan Prison, noted that it was “not surprising that 
prevarications. . . do occur, but they are surprisingly rare” among the men 
interrogated. He pointed out, moreover, that “the pretender is easily 
discovered by cross-checking of information.”5 

In view of the large number of persons identified with American churches, 
it is quite understandable why they are commonly regarded as bulwarks 
against crime. The total “inclusive” membership of all churches in 1947, 
for example, was about 74 million persons, comprising over half of the 
nation’s population at that time. Were our religious institutions to launch 
a united attack upon crime, one might visualize the good that could be 
accomplished if this vast constituency were opposed to all evil and itself 
free from criminal elements. But, unfortunately, as studies of “white 
collar” crime so effectively reveal, such is not the case. In his study of 
American cities Thorndike raised the question, moreover, as to whether 
organized religion has proved a decisive influence for good, at least so far 
as its measurable effects upon urban patterns of behavior are concerned: 

On the whole. . . we must suspect that the churches are clubs of estimable people 
and maintainers of traditional rites and ceremonies rather than powerful forces 
for human betterment. . . . Why should noble men and women give their time 
and money to make the church great and strong if communities where it 
is strong are no better than those where it is weak? What are the churches doing 
with their prestige and power if they are neither helping the health and education 


and recreation of a community nor improving the personal qualities of its 
residents ?6 


Admitting that Thorndike’s findings constitute a real challenge, one must 
exercise discrimination in their interpretation. There are wide differences 





5 §. B. Wenger, “What Prison Inmates Think of God,” Religious Education, 
40 :39-43, January-February 1945. 

6 E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939), 
pp. 99-100. 
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among churches and the characters of their respective constituencies. Such 
differences largely reflect distinctions based on socioeconomic status, which 
is usually a factor of significance in relation to social disorganization.* 
Financially weak churches can hardly be expected to support an aggres- 
sive program. Hence, it is essential to obtain fairly complete information 
on this point in order to draw valid conclusions for a given city. 

Inasmuch as the great majority of hardened convicts begin their criminal 
careers as juvenile delinquents, it might be well to summarize the results 
of a few studies of religious trends among the latter. In a survey covering 
a group of several hundred delinquents referred to the Passaic Children’s 
Bureau, Kvaraceus reported that 92 per cent “claimed affiliation with some 
church,” while 54 per cent ‘were found upon investigation to be attending 
church regularly.”® He also concluded that “we can say quite definitely 
that church attendance does not prevent the delinquent from evidencing 
aggressive-delinquent behavior.” This is not surprising in view of the 
extensive research of Hartshorne and May, finding as they did no signifi- 
cant correlation between Sunday School attendance and deceit among 
children. Other studies relating to Biblical knowledge and religious train- 
ing, such as those by P. R. Hightower and G. R. Mursell, respectively, 
confirm the hypothesis of a marked discrepancy between verbal responses 
and overt behavior in our so-called Christian culture. A phenomenon of 
interest to students of crime is the low rate of commitments of Jewish 
children to correctional institutions. It seems to be quite generally acknowl- 
edged that cultural factors, other than religion, are of significance in this 
respect. Custom and tradition doubtless play a major role in helping to 
stabilize family life, while anti-Semitism may produce closer integration of 
the Jewish community, accompanied by pride in its record of obedience to 
law. 

Despite the lack of specific evidence that organized religion has been 
directly instrumental in reducing crime, is there any justification for 
assuming that the impact of vital spiritual forces in the lives of men has 





7 Both Bonger, in the Netherlands, and Aschaffenberg, in Germany, found 
crime rates highest among Catholics. In the United States the rate of commitments 
to prisons is highest for Baptists and Catholics, as Sutherland points out. It is no 
mere coincidence that the membership of these churches is drawn largely from 
underprivileged groups in certain areas; for Negroes are mainly Baptist, while 
much of the later European immigration was Catholic. A recent study by H. Cantril 
for the Federal Council of Churches revealed “an almost exact parallel between 
the Roman Catholic and Baptist constituencies—with two-thirds of their membership 
in the lower economic stratum.” (“Information Service,” May 18, 1948.) 

8 W. C. Kvaraceus, “Delinquent Behavior and Church Attendance,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 28:284-89, March-April 1944. It is noteworthy that of 16,500 
youths coming to the attention of the Juvenile Crime Prevention Bureau of the 
Detroit Police in 1947, 68 per cent attended church, 44 per cent “regularly.” 
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lost any of its traditional potency? Almost imperceptibly perhaps have 
the dynamic ethical elements of the Judaic-Christian tradition been woven 
into the fabric of our secular institutions. Who would question that Jane 
Addams’ labor of love at Hull House exemplified an appreciation of the 
sacred dignity and worth of personality that was couched in the language 
of service which all could understand? Yet such a project conceivably 
derived its enormous potential for human betterment from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Distributed throughout our nation are many scores of 
settlement houses, hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, and other 
helpful enterprises operated under religious auspices. Few would deny 
that the good which they have accomplished may be incalculable.® 

Despite strong opposition from certain ecclesiastical quarters, socially 
minded churches are today finding ways of translating their acceptance 
of noble precepts into an action program designed to meet the needs of 
youth especially.1° More specifically, they are extending their ministra- 
tions up to their point of intersection with those of other agencies of the 
community. To an increasing extent they are utilizing the latest findings 
in such fields as sociology, psychology, and economics as a basis for their 
operations. Through their constituencies, moreover, they are participating 
more actively in political movements designed to remove injustices and to 
improve the moral tone of the community. Prompted by the conviction that 
to tolerate “white collar” crime within their own family while bitterly 
condemning petty crime outside is sheer hypocrisy, there are encouraging 
evidences that some churches are outspoken in their criticism of influential 
persons, claiming to be good Christians, who engage in unscrupulous 
business practices. As a means of demonstrating their sympathy for the 
underprivileged, churchmen are contributing leadership and support in 
increased measure to such projects as slum clearance, child welfare, ade- 
quate medical care, old-age security, elimination of poverty, and world 
peace. Realizing that labor unions are here to stay, clergymen of vision 
are cultivating their friendship lest the workers drift away and lose the 
ministrations of religion which they may sorely need. Finally, the church 
seems interested in developing scientific techniques for measuring the 
effectiveness with which it is carrying out its announced objectives. Should 
it then be discovered in what areas it may have been derelict in its duty 
to youth and in the prevention of crime, the social program could be 
reorganized with a view to a concerted attack on the problem in conjunc- 
tion with other agencies, devoid of sectarian differences. 





9 The writer is familiar with a number of denominational projects in various 
large cities which without question are éutstanding. 

10 Carr considers it significant that “in the Gluecks’ symposium in preventing 
crime, the authors. . . did not include any church program.” (See L. J. Carr, 
Delinquency Control (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), p. 372. 











SEX DISTRIBUTION AND MARITAL STATUS 
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Various authors have treated sex distribution’ in its relation to the 
marriage of men and women. Several contend that women’s marriage is 
more dependent than men’s on the proportion of the sexes.2 Others reach 
different conclusions. Nelson® finds male rather than female marriage 
more closely related to sex ratio, while studies by Cox indicate women’s 
marriage to be more strongly influenced than men’s by the proportion of 
the sexes in urban communities,* though not in rural.5 Another study® 
treats both urban and rural places and finds no valid basis for assuming 
the marriage of one sex to be more susceptible to sex ratio influence. 

These investigations emphasize but one marital category, either the 
percentage married or the percentage single. We shall attempt a more 
comprehensive analysis. 


METHOD 


All cities? of the United States in 1940 were examined as to their male- 
female proportions, then arranged according to Sex Ratio Intervals. 





1 Sex distribution is commonly represented in terms of a “sex ratio”’— the 
number of males per one hundred females. 100 is the point of sex ratio “balance.” 
Where the sex ratio rises above 100, denoting a condition of male surplus, it is 
known as a “high” sex ratio. A sex ratio below 100, indicating an excess of females, 
is termed a “low” sex ratio. Accordingly, the greater the predominance of males, 
the “higher” the sex ratio; the greater the female surplus, the “lower” the sex 
ratio. 

2 W. F. Ogburn, “Factors Affecting the Marital Condition of the Population,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 18:47-59, 1924; Ernest R. Groves 
and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1928), pp. 193-205, 443; Eleanor Downing, “Marriage 
and Sex Ratios in Nineteen Selected Cities of 30,000-70,000 Population in 1930” 
(unpublished study, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 1933) ; Hornell Hart and Ella 
B. Hart, Personality and the Family (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935), pp. 
128-29; Meyer F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947), p. 410. 

3 Lowry Nelson, Rural Sociology (New York: American Book Company, 1948), 
p. 296. 

4 Oliver C. Cox, “Sex Ratio and Marital Status among Negroes,” American 
Sociological Review, 5: 937-47, December 1940. 

5 Oliver C. Cox, “The Sex Ratio and Marriage in Rural Communities with 
Special Reference to Negro Marriage,” Rural Sociology, 5: 222-27, June 1940. 

6 Elizabeth R. Kramm and Dorothy S. Thomas, “Rural and Urban Marriage 
in Relation to the Sex Ratio,’ Rural Sociology, 7: 33-39, March 1942. 

7 The United States Census Bureau’s definition of “city” has been adhered to 
throughout. 
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Sex Ratio Interval Range in Sex Ratio Number of Cities 
I Below 70 1 
II 70-79.9 30 
III 80-84.9 137 
IV 85-89.9 537 
V 90-94.9 1,020 
VI 95-99.9 897 
VII 100-104.9 508 
VIII 105-109.9 196 
IX 110-114.9 81 
X 115-119.9 20 
XI 120-129.9 15 
XII 130 and above 22 
3,464 


Data on marital status are provided by the 1940 Census for cities of 
50,000 population and above. All non-unique® cities of this size which fell 
within Sex Ratio Intervals I, II, III, IV, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and 
XII were examined as to their single, married, widowed, and divorced 
percentages of each sex. Means for each Interval, based on the individual 
data for each city within it,? were then computed. They are given in 
Table 1. The comparatively small number of cities in Intervals VIII and 





8 “Unique” cities are those whose preponderance of one sex is conditioned by 
some extraneous, abnormal feature. They fall into two categories: (1) Cities 
containing a military or naval base; their surplus of one sex (characteristically 
male) is probably related to the element of service personnel. (2) Cities containing 
a mental institution, prison ur reformatory, or home for the aged, needy, or infirm— 
institutions apt to draw many residents from outside the city in question—the 
population in these institutions being sufficiently large and sufficiently of one sex 
so that when subtracted from the city’s total population the particular city is 
effectively removed not only from its original Sex Ratio Interval but from all others 
mentioned above, i.e., Intervals I-IV and VII-XII. Should the latter eventuality 
not occur, the city, its sex ratio “corrected” for its institutional population of the 
types previously cited, is included in its proper Sex Ratio Interval. 


The preponderance of one sex in unique communities is either unfunctional or 
aberrant from a marital standpoint. For example, the presence of a military base 
in a city might artificially weight its male population in terms of the “single” 
category. Accordingly, unique cities are excluded from the general body of data on 
which our conclusions are based. 


9 The cities are as follows: Interval II (sex ratio 70-79.9)—Pasadena, California. 
Interval III (sex ratio 80-84.9)—Newton, Mass.; Macon, Ga.; Asheville, N.C.; 
Montgomery, Ala.; Oak Park, Ill.; Evanston, IIl.; Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Interval IV (sex ratio 85-89.9)—Atlanta, Ga.; Cambridge, Mass.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; Long Beach, Calif.; Nashville, Tenn.; Richmond, Va.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; Lincoln, Neb.; Springfield, Mo.; Topeka, Kans.; Little Rock, Ark.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Austin, Tex.; Waco, Tex.; Lakewood, Ohio; Atlantic City, N.J.; East 
Orange, N.J.; Troy, N.Y.; Upper Darby, Pa.; Madison, Wis.; Jackson, Miss. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Charleston, $.C.; Columbia, $.C.; Columbus, Ga.; Durham, N.C.; 
Roanoke, Va.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Savannah, Ga.; Winston-Salem, N.C. Interval 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION BY MARITAL STATUS 
OF THE PoPpuLATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY SEX, IN EACH 
Sex Ratio INTERVAL AND THE URBAN UNITED States, 1940* 














Low Urban High 
Sex Ratio Intervals U.S. Sex Ratio Intervals 
II & Ill IV VII VIII & IX 
Marital 

° ° ° om om 

P ss =— ‘= yom-,) con 

Categories an ra So en Sp 

a + — = a w — — - oe 

seed sid ES So Bo 

82 SS 3B 23 38 

Percentage Males 29.7 30.0 32.6 33.7 35.7 
single........ ‘ 

Females 29.5 26.9 27.4 27.2 25.0 

Percentage Males 65.2 64.5 61.8 61.1 58.6 
married...... 

Females 53.5 56.0 58.1 61.1 63.7 

Percentage Males 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 3.8 
widowed... 

Females 14.8 14.7 12.4 10.1 9.3 

Percentage Males 1.1 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.9 
divorced... 

Females 2.2 2.5 2.1 1.6 2.0 





*Computed from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. 4, “Characteristics by Age,” 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of each sex, aged 15 years and over, which is 
single, married, widowed, and divorced. The figures for each Interval are means 
composed of the individual data for each analyzed city within the particular 
Interval. 





VII (sex ratio 100-104.9)—Camden, N.J.; Canton, Ohio; Flint, Mich.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Youngstown, Ohio; Corpus Christi, Tex. ; Cicero, Ill.; New Britain, Conn. ; 
Bayonne, N.J.; McKeesport, Pa.; Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Chester, 
Pa.; Arlington County, Va. Interval VIII (sex ratio 105-109.9)—Gary, Ind.; Ho- 
boken, N.J.; Pontiac, Mich.; Hammond, Ind. Interval 1X (sex ratio 110-114.9)— 
Stockton, Calif.; Dearborn, Mich.; East Chicago, Ind. 


No non-unique cities of requisite size occur in Intervals I, X, XI, or XII. 
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1X has been combined. Similarly, the one city in Interval II, Pasadena, 
California, has been included with those of Interval III. 

Data on marital status are not provided by the Bureau of the Census 
for the combined population in places of 50,000 and above. It is the 
marital status of total urban United States male and female population, 
therefore, which serves as a control. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 indicates no distinct relationship with sex ratio for the per- 
centage of widowed men or the divorced proportion of either sex. The 
representation of widows, however, appears highly related to sex ratio, 
moving steadily and inversely with the latter phenomenon; correlation 
tends to confirm this association.1° We may generalize that the lower the 
sex ratio of an American community, the greater its proportion of widows. 

Turning to the married category, Table 1 shows the percentage mar- 
ried of each sex to exhibit a marked association with sex ratio. The com- 
munities of male surplus contain exceptionally large proportions of 
married women and rather small percentages of married men; the situa- 
tion is reversed in places where women abound. On correlating “percent- 
age male” with the percentages of married men and women, coefficients 
of —.44 and +.42 respectively are obtained. Thus the higher the sex 
ratio of an American city, the greater its percentage of married women 
and the smaller its percentage of married men. 

It would appear, also, that sex ratio is just as intimately related to men’s 
marriage as to women’s. While Ogburn!"! finds the percentage of married 
women to correlate more closely with city sex distribution than the per- 
centage of married men, our correlation coefficients above are quite 
similar. 

To return, Table 1 indicates little association between sex ratio and 
the percentage of single women. The percentage of single men, however, 
moves directly with the sex proportion of our Intervals. Correlation sub- 
stantiates this relation.12 The generalization follows that the higher the 
sex ratio of an American community, the larger its percentage of single 
men. 





10 The correlation coefficient is -.38. All correlation coefficients mentioned are 
derived from the individual city data, not from Table 1. For purposes of cor- 
relation, the sex ratio of each city was transposed into the classification “percentage 
male,” as the “sex ratio” classification is based on a geometric scale. The latter’s 
use in linear correlation is to be eschewed. 

11 Groves and Ogburn, of. cit., p. 491. 

12 The coefficient of correlation is +.36. 
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This tends to further refute the claim that women’s marriage relates 
more closely to sex ratio than men’s. On the basis of the percentage single, 
which by showing the proportion that has never married inversely repre- 
sents the proportion ever married—a comprehensive classification taking 
account of the widowed and divorced as well as the married—men’s 
marriage appears more intimately associated with sex ratio. 

Summing up in terms of our major findings, the percentages of married 
men and women appear about equally related to the sex ratio phenomenon. 
Single men’s representation, however, is more closely associated with city 
sex distribution than that of single women. We must conclude that a 
comprehensively valid sex-differential relationship between sex ratio and 
marriage remains to be proved. 


SUMMARY 


The present study has examined sex distribution in its relation to the 
marital status of men and women. The proportions of divorced men and 
women, widowers, and spinsters exhibit little association with sex ratio. 
Percentages of widows and married men, on the other hand, correlate 
inversely with city sex distribution, while a direct association exists be- 
tween the latter phenomenon and the representation of both married 
women and bachelors. No conclusive sex-differential relationship, how- 
ever, appears between sex ratio and marriage. 

The present study implies that the practical expedient for the woman 
desirous of marriage who happens to be living in a city of low sex ratio is 
to move to a community where men predominate. Yet one must recognize 
that sex ratio affects a person’s chances of marriage primarily as it relates 
to his or her own little social world. Working along the lines of this 
“functional” sex ratio—the individual’s sphere of potential mates—would 
seem most feasible. 


eee 7 
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ETHNIC LEGISLATION IN REVIEW: 1948 


EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
University of Southern California 

In many respects the year 1948 may go down in the history of race 
relations in the United States as one of the most significant years since the 
Emancipation Proclamation. It was a year of bold decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court in which several pickets in the cultural fence of 
segregation were smashed. The year provided the American people with a 
most surprising political upset in the race for the presidency. No candidate 
representing either of the two major parties, prior to Mr. Truman, had 
run for the high office with such clear-cut criticisms of racial segregation 
and complete endorsement of civil rights for all Americans. Almost every 
month supplied race relations events that became “news” in the metro- 
politan tabloids throughout the nation. 

On January 12 the United States Supreme Court ordered Oklahoma to 
admit Miss Ada Sipuel, a Negro applicant, to the University of Okla- 
homa’s School of Law or provide equal educational facilities for her. It 
was thought, at first, that the United States Supreme Court had broken 
the segregation restrictions in Oklahoma, inasmuch as less than three weeks 
remained before the spring semester registration period. However, on 
January 20 the State Regents of Oklahoma provided a “law school’’ for 
Negroes as a branch of Langston University, the Negro institution. The 
new school of law consisted of two rooms, three white professors, and the 
library in the state capitol. On January 27 Miss Ada Sipuel was refused 
admittance to the University of Oklahoma, since the new law school had 
been created for Negroes in the state capitol. Six Negro candidates applied 
for admission in graduate courses at the University of Oklahoma on Jan- 
uary 29. They, of course, were refused admittance. It is significant to re- 
call that at this time Langston University was not accredited by any recog- 
nized agency ; hence, the impossibility of building graduate instruction on 
such a foundation. 

On January 31 two other state universities admitted Negroes to 
specialized courses. The University of Arkansas admitted Clifford Davis 
as the first Negro student in the law school. However, he was provided 
with a separate room to hear the lectures. The Board of Trustees of the 
University of Delaware opened all divisions of the university to Negroes 
if instruction was not available in'the Negro institution. The Ada Sipuel 
case had opened the academic doors to Negroes in Arkansas and Delaware, 
but not in Oklahoma. The last day of the month also brought the only 
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candidate ever to apply for admission to Langston University’s law school 
in Oklahoma City. Walter M. Harrison, a former newspaper man and 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Army, applied for admission to the segregated 
law school. Inasmuch as he was a Caucasian, he could not be admitted to 
the Negro law school taught by white professors under the administration 
of a Negro president. He applied for admission to demonstrate the absurd 
implications of such segregation policies. Oklahoma would segregate stu- 
dents on the basis of race, but not teachers from students. 

February 7 and 8 may well go down in the history of higher education 
in the United States as momentous days. On February 8 at Wakulla 
Springs, Florida, the Southern Governor’s Conference on Regional Edu- 
cation met. Nine states signed a pact to consider the advisability of 
providing specialized and graduate education for colored and white 
students on a regional and segregated basis. The following states con- 
stituted the signers of this important document: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Florida, Texas, Maryland, Mississippi, Tennessee, and South 
Carolina. Other states considering the plan are Louisiana, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Virginia, and West Virginia. The regional 
plan for segregated education envisions the support of selected professional 
schools including the following: medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
engineering, and perhaps law. If the regional plan is adopted, the way is 
clear for more decisions by the United States Supreme Court. According 
to the Gaines decision of 1938, it is the duty of the state to provide 
equal education within the state ; hence, transportation and tuition to out- 
of-state universities are declared discriminatory. However, in this proposed 
plan of regional education both white and colored students may have to 
leave their respective states to secure specialized training. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch pronounced the “separate but equal” school system a “mis- 
take” on February 16. It costs only $228 a year to educate each white 
student in law at the University of Missouri, but the state must pay $807 
for each Negro law student attending the separate school, and the forty- 
four Negroes will still receive a “poor education” according to this news- 
paper. Dual systems within a state often amount to a luxury; the regional 
plan for segregated education would make the luxury of race prejudice less 
costly. 

On March 23 the deans of several state universities and colleges in 
Oklahoma stated that the only practical solution to the question of race 
is to end segregation. The deans admitted that it would cost about 12 
million dollars to make Langston University an institution capable of 
offering “equal” graduate education to the thirty Negro students involved. 
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In 1947 only eight Ph.D. degrees were awarded to Negroes in the United 
States and the deans pondered the advisability of developing courses, 
facilities, and faculties at Langston University for one or two Ph.D. candi- 
dates. Again, the principle was manifest that segregated education on a 
state-wide basis is a luxury often indulged in by states least able to afford 
dual systems of education. 

On March 27 the California State Legislature adjourned without pass- 
ing a single anti- Japanese measure. This session of the California legisla- 
ture was the first one since the beginning of World War II that did not 
pass some measure aimed at discriminating against persons of Japanese 
ancestry. The exceptional record of the Japanese in combat in Italy and 
the changing tide of world relations seemed to signify better days for 
American Japanese. 

On April 29 Federal District Judge L. E. Goodman reinstated the 
United States citizenship which 2,300 Americans of Japanese ancestry 
had renounced while interned at the Tule Lake Segregation Center in 
1945. Judge Goodman declared that the renunciations were obtained 
under duress from other nationalist-minded segregees at the Tule Lake 
camp. This ruling gave the government ninety days in which to show cause 
why any of the persons involved should not have the rights of citizen- 
ship restored to them. 

On May 3 in the case of Shelley v. Kraemer the United States Supreme 
Court handed down a decision that made headline copy from Maine to 
California. Chief Justice Vinson delivered the opinion of the court, which 
may be summarized in the following statement : “We conclude, therefore, 
that the restrictive agreements standing alone cannot be regarded as a 
violation of any rights guaranteed to petitioners by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. So long as the purposes of those agreements are effectuated 
by voluntary adherence to their terms, it would appear clear that there has 
been no action by the State and the provisions of the Amendment have 
not been violated. But here there was more. These are cases in which 
the purposes of the agreements were secured only by judicial enforcement 
by state courts of the restrictive terms of the agreements.” And, finally, 
“These are cases in which the states have made available to such indi- 
viduals the full coercive power of government to deny to petitioners, on 
the grounds of race or color, the enjoyment of property rights in premises 
which petitioners are willing and financially able to acquire and which the 
granters are willing to sell.”” Hence, “‘the states have denied petitioners the 
equal protection of the laws and the state action cannot stand.” In other 
words, restrictive racial covenants are valid but not enforceable in state 
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courts. The cultural fence surrounding ethnic neighborhoods has been 
lowered by this decision. Non-Caucasians might buy wherever a seller was 
willing, regardless of previous neighborhood agreements against selected 
ethnic groups. The seller of a given piece of property might be tempted 
to sell to the highest bidder, especially if he did not care for his neighbors. 
In many cases the highest bidder was a Negro, inasmuch as the demand for 
housing was so great. The temptation of sellers to accept the offers from 
non-Caucasians prompted real state groups to ask for a constitutional 
amendment to legalize ethnic preference or prejudice on a neighborhood 
basis. 

On May 23 in Cleveland County, Oklahoma, the test case began on the 
question of the “equality” of the separate law schools. The NAACP 
brought the deans of the law schools of California, Pennsylvania, and 
Harvard to testify as expert witnesses. Dean Griswold of Harvard Uni- 
versity argued that students need contact with other students to learn the 
points of law and that in a small segregated university it would be difficult 
to have this opportunity. He also challenged one of the state attorneys on 
his defense of a small segregated school, since the attorney was a Harvard 
graduate and should know better. The attorneys for the state of Okla- 
homa argued that in the segregated law school for Negroes the small 
classes would stimulate learning, the proximity to the courts in the state 
capitol would be an advantage, and the library facilities were superior to 
those at the University of Oklahoma. This case is scheduled to be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court for a final decision, probably in the 
spring of 1949. 

On June 12 the United States Supreme Court handed down another 
important ethnic decision in the Takahashi case. This decision involved a 
California law denying commercial fishing licenses to aliens ineligible for 
citizenship. The United States Supreme Court found the measure un- 
constitutional. To Justice Murphy the California statute was but one 
more manifestation of the anti- Japanese fever which had been evident in 
California in varying degrees since the turn of the century. On this same 
day students from the University of Oslo invited Miss Sipuel to study 
at their institution if she wished. 

On July 2, just a few minutes before the deadline of midnight, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman signed a measure which permits a Japanese family 
to petition for as much as $2,500 evacuation damages resulting from 
the forced move during World War II. The Justice Department is to 
process all Japanese evacuation claims. Perhaps the most significant point 
about the signing of this bill is the admission by the United States Govern- 
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ment that the Japanese did experience physical and financial hardship 
during the war period. The forced evacuation of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry is the first instance in our history that racial ancestry became the 
test of loyalty to this government. The signing of the bill by the President 
during an election year was a good test of his stand on civil rights. 

On August 7 a college teacher on the faculty of Langston University 
filed a suit in Federal court for a temporary restraining order against the 
state of Oklahoma to permit him to register for graduate work in school 
administration at the University of Oklahoma. On August 14 a California 
Office of Immigration and Naturalization interpreted certain provisions in 
the fishing code in such a manner as to preclude the fishing by alien 
Japanese. Alien Japanese were to have a departure permit, a passport, 
and a re-entry permit for almost every sailing. Such technical details 
would close fishing to alien Japanese; however, the interpretation was 
rescinded. 

September 2 found Tomoya Kawakita, 27, convicted on eight counts 
of treason after eleven weeks of testimony ; Kawakita marred the patriot- 
ic record of Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

On October 1 a California law prohibiting the marriage of Caucasian 
persons to those of Negro, Mongolian, or Malayan origin was declared 
invalid by the State Supreme Court. The persons who had tested the 
intermarriage ban were both Catholics. They argued that the prohibition 
denied them the opportunity to participate in the sacraments of the Church. 
Twenty-nine states still have intermarriage bans. On October 7 the 
Attorney General of Oklahoma recommended that the Board of Regents 
of the state university “admit the Negro or close the Graduate School of 
Education.” On October 12 McLaurin entered the University of Okla- 
homa. However, the Negro graduate student was segregated from other 
students. President Truman on October 18 signed a presidential execu- 
tive order rescinding the 40-year ban prohibiting Japanese and Korean 
aliens living in Hawaii from entering the United States. Also on the 18th, 
Yale University announced that its football team captain for 1949 would 
be Levi Jackson, a Negro. 

November 2, 1948, will be remembered for a long time. Inasmuch as 
the political leaders from the deep South could not tolerate Mr. Truman’s 
stand on civil rights, they formed their own party, the Dixiecrats. One 
of the popular magazines referred to the revolt in July as the gloomiest 
parallel since the South rebelled against Stephen Douglas in 1860. A few 
weeks before the election Elmo Roper found Dewey leading Truman by 
the “unbeatable margin” of 44 per cent to 31 per cent. Roper believed 
that the situation had “an almost morbid resemblance to the Roosevelt- 
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Landon figures as of about this time in 1936.” However, the election 
seemed to indicate that something was wrong with the predictors of human 
nature. Operationalism had missed something that percentages and strati- 
fied samples could not appreciate. It was the old question of the difference 
between intent and action. President Truman said on election day “the 
public opinion pollsters are going to be red faced tomorrow.” His pre- 
diction proved correct and Mr. Gallup later admitted “poll taking is 
still an infant science.” The President had fought a hard battle on specific 
criticisms of the 80th Congress, especially the Taft-Hartley bill, high 
prices, and the need for compulsory health insurance. Yet, perhaps the 
most significant stand of the President was his complete endorsement 
without qualification of his civil rights program including the following 
tenets: (1) safety and security, (2) citizenship, (3) freedom of con- 
science and expression, and (4) equality of opportunity. No other major 
candidate had been so frank in standing up against ethnic prejudice. 

On December 4 the University of Missouri Curators asked that legis- 
lation be enacted to admit Negroes to the institution. On the same day the 
National Convention of the AmVets endorsed the Judd bill, which 
places every country in the world on the quota basis for immigration 
purposes and thus removes the category of restricted zones. On December 
14 it became known that Oklahoma will be asked to contribute the sum 
of $94,000 each year as its share in the proposed regional educational 
plan for the South. It is planned to develop medical, dental, and veteri- 
nary schools at once. Oklahoma College of Agriculture and Mechanics 
may be one of the regional veterinary schools for white students and 
Tuskegee Institute for Negroes may have a similar school. Eight states 
in the South do not have dental schools, and a designated dental school 
for whites and one for Negroes will have to be made. The regional edu- 
cation on a segregated basis is still in the blueprint stage; perhaps 1949 
will see some actual results of this proposal. 

A brief summary of the most important ethnic events involving legal 
action might include the following: (1) the universities of Arkansas, 
Delaware, and Oklahoma have become available to selected Negro ap- 
plicants, (2) regional segregated education for the South is definitely 
planned, (3) the United States Supreme Court has relaxed the power 
of racial restrictive covenants, (4) alien Japanese have gained commercial 
fishing permission, (5) Japanese Americans may petition for losses in- 
curred during the evacuation period, (6) California’s intermarriage law 
has been declared unconstitutional, and (7) President Truman has been 
returned to his office partly at least because of his vigorous stand on social 
issues, notably labor and ethnic relations. 








RACES AND CULTURE 


CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN. By John Dollard. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, xvi+502. 


A new printing of this well-received race study on the dynamics of social 
life in a small town deep in the South is now offered. The study has not 
been revised or brought up to date, inasmuch as the author’s interest has 
shifted from race relations to personality studies. In the Preface to the 
1949 printing, however, Professor Dollard points out that he has improved 
his research tools with more study of statistics and scale construction. Yet 
Dollard admits that with his new skills of precision he is not sure that he 
could make a better study of this problem than the 1935 venture. It is 
observed that the significant, the truly explanatory, data on the South is 
hidden behind great sets of defensive habits. Hence “much of the relevant 
material can appear only in the relations where fear is reduced.” In other 
words, where rapport is necessary, not every mth person can be depended 
upon to be willing and able to reveal the underlying reasons for ethnic 
attitudes. Questionnaires, in their present construction, can hardly com- 
pete with an interview situation that inspires confidence and permits the 
respondent to give open answers rather than simple responses. The study 
is a penetrating analysis of the attitudes in the Deep South. _ E.c.M. 


MAGIC. A Sociological Study. By Hutton Webster. Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1948, pp. xiv-+524. 


This book embraces the whole subject of magic as found among so- 
called preliterate peoples. It sets forth the chief principles of magic and 
indicates its roots or sources among the many peoples considered. There 
is no pretense, however, of having traced the history and influence of magic 
in the civilizations of antiquity and on through the development of civili- 
zation to the present. There is provided an excellent organization or 
synthesis of materials essential for the understanding of magic and its 
role in culture, and the author interprets origins and functions socio- 
logically rather than being content with description and comparison of 
various traits. 

The study begins with a statement of what is meant by occult power 
and the earliest tokens of it among many primitive peoples found widely 
scattered over all continents. Magic and animism are then defined as 
interrelated, and the procedures and techniques used are explained. Spells 
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and charms are considered for their part in magic, their functions being 
indicated separately or together according to specific usages. Magicians— 
their selection, training, powers, and functions in the community—receive 
lengthy consideration. The difference between magic and sorcery and the 
attitudes of the people toward them and the magicians or sorcerers who 
practice either art are discussed in such manner as to enhance the 
sociological nature of the book. It is a work which should prove of interest 
and value to both anthropologists and sociologists. Every chapter is 
carefully annotated. The plan of presentation is clear and commendable. 
J-E.M. 


AMERICA DIVIDED. By Arnold and Caroline Rose. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1948, xi+-342. 


A good general text has been written by the Roses for courses in race 
relations. They discuss and review most of the literature and research 
studies concerned with the economic, legal, political, and social life of 
minorities in the United States. Major groups presented are the following: 
Negro, Jew, Japanese, Indian, Mexican, and Roman Catholic. Inasmuch 
as the Jew is frequently included in discussions on ethnic conflict, the 
authors went one further step and included the Catholics. Some students 
may not know where the authors discovered their facts on what the 
Catholics believe in and reject. Specific documentation on the most con- 
troversial points might have been a more feasible plan than general dis- 
cussion of the points of issue. Specific chapters are devoted to group 
identification, minority community, race differences, and the psychology 
of race prejudice. Although there are a few questionable generalizations 
about ethnic behavior, most of the material is presented systematically and 
objectively. E.C.M. 


TOWARD BETTER RELATIONS. By Dothory Sabiston and Margaret Hiller. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 1949, pp. viii+190. 


In this book is “a record of the experiences of community YWCA’s in 
developing a democratic, interracial way of life within their own walls and 
in their outreach to the community.”’ Seventeen YWCA’s in different 
parts of the United States were selected for intensive study. Each of these 
has recently made substantial progress in putting the Interracial Charter 
(adopted in 1946 at the National Convention of the YWCA) into 
operation. 
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Among the findings of this Survey, good leadership was pronounced a 
prime necessity. By good leadership is meant broad-minded and tactful 
actions on the part especially of the presidents of boards and of executive 
directors. Another finding was that “segregation makes white people un- 
aware of the differences in physical conditions under which people live in 
various parts of the same city or town,” and that “people fail to under- 
stand each other because their experiences in life are so different.” 

Six “basic principles’’ found valid are (1) face-to-face contacts are 
essential to progress, (2) exposure to conditions stimulates action, (3) 
interracial practices need to be viewed in relation to organizational pur- 
pose, (4) a plan and agreement regarding purposes are essential, (5) 
interpretation succeeds when it is based on human needs, and (6) conflicts 
need to be met with understanding, frankness, and courage. The results 
of the Survey indicate that the community YWCA’s are moving unevenly 
but definitely toward their goals of democracy and justice in the field of 
race relations. E.S.B. 


MOST OF THE WORLD. Edited by Ralph Linton. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949, pp. 917. 


A splendid symposium of articles on the characteristics of ethnic groups 
in selected areas of the world is made available in this work. Most of the 
chapters are marked by careful analysis and cautious descriptive writing. 
A short Introduction by Ralph Linton, a chapter on the natural resources 
in the world by Howard A. Meyerhoff, and a statement of world popula- 
tion by Stephen W. Reed serve to orient the reader to the ensuing 
discussions. Selected ethnic areas and contributors are as follows: Mestizo 
America by John Gillin, Brazil by Charles Wagley, Southern and Eastern 
Africa by H. J. Simons, West and Central Africa by William R. Bascom, 
North Africa by Carleton S. Coon, The Near East by F. L. W. Rich- 
ardson, India and Pakistan by Daniel and Alice Thorner, Southeast 
Asia and Indonesia by Raymond Kennedy, China by Francis L. K. Hsu, 
and Japan by D. G. Haring. 

Topics usually covered in each chapter include population character- 
istics, economic organization and resources, health conditions, educational 
status, social movements, and a descriptive statement of race relations. In 
addition, the authors usually comment on the possible implications to the 
world of the ethnic area under review. Ralph Linton summarizes the 
observation that in the present struggle with Russia most Americans tend 
to ignore the nations which are now winning their freedom from political 
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or economic domination. These nations usually do not belong on either side 
of the iron curtain. They view the possibility of an armed clash between 
the two forces with the pleased resignation of a man who anticipates that 
one of his enemies will kill the other and get hung for it. Linton sees 
some of the ethnic areas described in this book as emergent powers. Hence, 
it becomes our task to reconstitute our world on the basis of collaboration 
rather than domination. This excellent book throws much light on the 
problems beyond the cold war. E.C.M. 


AT THE PALACE GATES. By Helen Rand Parish. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1949, pp. 64. 


In this delightfully told story of a nine-year-old orphan lad from Juli- 
aca who became a shoeshine boy in Lima is disclosed some of the culture 
patterns to be found today in Peru. The story also reveals some of the 
intraculture distance that is an important aspect of Peruvian life. 


THESE OUR PEOPLE. By R. A. Schermerhorn. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1949, pp. 635. 


A superior text for courses in race relations has been written by Pro- 
fessor Schermerhorn of Western Reserve University. This engaging book 
objectively analyzes cultural characteristics of ten minority groups in 
the United States. Three introductory chapters focus attention on the 
general theme of defining races and minority groups and evaluate the 
relative influence of environment on measured intelligence of selected 
ethnic groups. Individual chapters are devoted to the following: Indians, 
Mexicans, and Japanese. Three chapters depict the Negro and his growing 
militancy. Two challenging chapters present the Jew as a cultural product 
and the problem of increasing anti-Semitism in this country. In addition, 
nationality groups are given a descriptive analysis; hence, at this point 
the Italians, Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and Yugoslavs become conspicu- 
ous. A section of several chapters on the nature of race prejudice and 
ethnic action groups concludes the work. 

For the most part, the author has approached the study of ethnic 
relations without prejudice. He has selected significant facts with con- 
siderable understanding and presented each ethnic group with objective 
clarity. Each chapter begins with a case narrative to give the reader a 
natural setting for the objective facts that follow. Perhaps instructors in 
race relations courses may not desire to give so much attention to European 
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nationality groups as the author does. In spite of its minor shortcomings, 
this book stands as one of the most readable and usable texts for courses 
in race relations. E.C.M. 


DISCRIMINATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE. Edited by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 135. 


This book is a compilation of the papers delivered at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America in New York City from November 
1947 through February 1948. Principal areas of ethnic discrimination 
analyzed by the collaborators include segregated areas (Reid), price 
business pays (Roper), effect on housing (Weaver), educational costs 
(Brameld), discrimination and the law (Konvitz), discrimination and 
labor unions (Northrup), discrimination and the church (LaFarge), our 
status in the Orient (Baldwin), discrimination and the good neighbor 
policy (Berle), and discrimination and the American creed (Merton). 
Most of the salient facts on ethnic discrimination are included in the 
volume. Perhaps the most original contribution is Professor Merton’s 
typology of ethnic prejudice and discrimination. E.C.M. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. 
Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948, pp. xxi-+-559. 


This book is a good summary of available scientific data about mate 
selection, the courtship process, and the adjustment problems of marriage. 
The chapters follow a logical sequence of items—why people marry or do 
not marry, courtship, mate selection, problems of premarital sex relations 
and mixed marriages, engagement, legal control of marriage, adjustment 
in marriage, religious attitudes, finances, insurance, family planning, re- 
production, when children come and ways of bringing them up, and sex 
education of the young. The discussions are designed to aid those not yet 
married and the married who want their marriage to be a success. Much 
of the material included grew out of classroom experience in teaching 
modern marriage courses and the expressed needs of students. While the 
book is designed as a practical guide to young people, it is written as a text, 
with suggested readings, questions, problems, and activities for classroom 
use. The lack of tested knowledge concerning most phases of marriage and 
family living is recognized. M.H.N. 
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LEISURE AND RECREATION. By Martin H. Neumeyer and Esther S. Neu- 
meyer. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1949, pp. xvi+-411. 


This book is a revised edition of the 1936 publication, long recognized 
as one of the best texts on the sociological aspects of leisure and recreation. 
In bringing this book up to date the authors perform a service of first 
magnitude to all persons in the recreation field. 

Nothing has been spared to make the new edition of Leisure and Rec- 
reation fully reflect the tremendous developments of the last thirteen 
years. No period in our history has been of greater significance to the 
recreation movement. The changes that have come about are amply dealt 
with in the revision. For example, the material on group aspects of rec- 
reation greatly strengthens the book and shows the development of group 
work as a method in recreation. The closing chapter on methods of 
recreation research reflects the growth of interest in surveys and studies. 

Students familiar with the 1936 edition will recall the splendid organi- 
zation of the volume. The authors retain their basic pattern, so useful 
in teaching, and improve on it by a reorganization which builds an over- 
all frame of reference early in the book and then presents conditioning 
factors of leisure and recreation. The first edition contained twenty 
chapters ; this new edition has sixteen. The consolidation of material into 
broader divisions will be appreciated by both students and teachers. 

After two chapters which are in a sense introductory, dealing with the 
concepts of leisure and recreation, the authors trace the development of the 
recreation movement in the United States and other lands. World trends 
are highlighted and conditioning factors are discussed in detail. The 
personal effects of leisure and recreation are considered as a background for 
a brilliant chapter on preparation for leisure. Since more attention has 
been given to group aspects of recreation, less space is devoted to theories 
of play. Recreation and social maladjustment are considered prior to a 
systematic presentation of commercial recreation, public agencies, private 
agencies, and recreation leadership. 

A superb bibliography is given at the end of each chapter as are 
excellent projects and exercises. No other book approaches this one in 
value and usefulness for students or others already engaged in the rec- 
reation field. It should be read by all persons who sincerely wish to 
develop and deepen their understanding of leisure and recreation in the 
modern world. HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 

University of Southern California 
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RADIO LISTENING IN AMERICA. By Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Patricia L. 
Kendall. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948, pp. v-+178. 


This report is the outgrowth of two nation-wide surveys conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago, with 
Clyde Hart as director. The authors, both of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Science of Columbia University, analyzed and interpreted the data. “Docu- 
mentary evidence is cited to show that tastes in radio fare differ widely 
in terms of social and economic status, education, age, sex, and urban and 
rural residence.” For instance, those in the upper economic groups tend 
to favor serious music and forums more often than the people in the 
lower economic classes. More men than women listen regularly to news 
broadcasts. City dwellers favor classical music, whereas rural people like 
plaintive western music. 

The nation-wide sample pertains chiefly to radio listening, but some 
questions used in the interviews dealt with movie attendance and book 
and magazine reading. These are the main mediums of mass communica- 
tion. The audiences overlap considerably and there is a tendency toward 
“all or none” behavior, yet there are a large number of exceptions. The 
term mass is more applicable to the medium of radio than to the others, 
for it reaches all groups of the population more uniformly. The quality 
as well as the quantity of exposure to these means of communication must 
be recognized in order to measure their influences. 

The over-all appraisal of five institutions (radio, churches, newspapers, 
schools, and local government) in 1945 and 1947 by the persons inter- 
viewed shows that radio came out well in performance rating as compared 
with the other institutions. All were rated excellent, good, fair, poor, or 
don’t know; which system of rating, as well as the types of institutions 
chosen for comparison, may be open to question. The criticisms came 
largely from the better educated groups. The criticisms of radio pertained 
mainly to commercials, but even the most controversial feature—advertis- 
ing—is accepted by the majority of American people. The masses of 
listeners do little to keep themselves informed about new developments 
in radio, perhaps because of their general satisfaction. While the critics 
offered numerous suggestions “toward a better radio,” most of them look 
to industry rather than the government to bring about the desired 
improvements. 

The conclusions may be questioned on the basis of the small sample. 
Interviews with 3,529 persons are hardly adequate as a cross section of 
the way the adult population of the United States looks at radio. 

M.H.N. 
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THE WORLD COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. By Margaret Digby. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1948, pp. 163. 


From Chapter I on “The History of an Idea” to Chapter XVI, the 
last one, on “Cooperation, the State, and the Community,” the author 
brings into the cooperative picture a wide range of details regarding the 
historical and current phases of cooperation in many countries. The British 
consumers’ cooperative movement is the starting point and also the vantage 
ground from which the author discusses the various facets of cooperation 
in the world. 

The organization of the book centers on types of cooperatives, such as 
consumer cooperation, the cooperative workshop, cooperative credit soci- 
eties, cooperative insurance, cooperative health and other services, coopera- 
tive marketing. The chapters on each of these subjects are short ; hence the 
treatment is necessarily brief. The general theme is too large for the 
available space. 

In discussing consumers’ cooperation and producers’ cooperation the 
author observes that these two movements are “built on two distinct 
though not irreconcilable principles.” The consumer wants the best foods 
and services at the least cost and the producer wants to make the best 
living he can with his materials and skill. The principles are alike, how- 
ever, at the point of method, which “aims at complete equality and the 
elimination of competition and individual profit-seeking within the (co- 
operative) group.”’ Cooperation plays “a large part in the minds, the 
characters, and even the hearts of men and women of many lands, colors, 
and cultures, to whom it is a unifying bond subsisting through great wars 


and deep political cleavages.” E.S.B. 


THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW. The Cultural Crisis and the Way Out. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. xiv-+-256. 


The different systems of family organization that have evolved through 
history are reviewed with the idea of presenting and elaborating a basic 
thesis, stated in the author’s earlier work, that the family system is related 
to cultural continuity. ““As families change in type they sometimes conflict 
with the cultural continuity aims of great civilizations.” The author feels 
that since the time of Augustus and his wife, Livia, leaders have begun 
to understand the relation between the family type and the culture. In 
support of the thesis, the major part of the book is devoted to the “‘back- 
grounds and thoughts of prominent leaders who have contributed most 
to the understanding of this process and its control.” 
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The successive chapters deal with the family of today and its problems, 
family and culture, the cause of the family, effects of Christianity, family 
systems and their stability, the causes and forms of family change, the 
decay of family systems, the modern family and the polarization of family 
values, and the family of tomorrow. The contention is that weakened 
ideas of the family have a profound effect on our cultural stability. The 
study is an attempt to drive home the point that “the decay of civilization 
can be averted only by the creation of a family system which will clearly 
strengthen our culture.” If in the vast whirlpool of culturally determined 
alteration in our family system a positive polarization of family values can 
be achieved before culture changes too much, civilization can be saved. To 
prevent further decay of the family, a strong feeling must be created that 
familism is the way of life. Any reform of the family requires a great 
many reforms of an institutional nature. The author proposes a new insti- 
tutional organization—The American Family Institute—whose sole pur- 
pose is to bring about the re-creation of family values and to guide the 
necessary institutional reforms. 

Though readers may share the view that our cultural crisis is serious 
and that family life needs to be stabilized, not all will agree with the 
author’s explanations and proposed remedies. Selected historical evidences 
are cited in supporting a theory of causal relationship. To arrive at valid 
generalizations through theoretical speculation rather than through em- 
pirical research is open to question. M.H.N. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Martin H. Neu- 
meyer. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1949, pp. x-+-335. 


This text is designed for undergraduates and concentrates on delin- 
quency in modern society, the extent and distribution of juvenile de- 
linquency, and conditioning factors (personality, home and family, gangs, 
community institutions, and demographic, economic, and physical environ- 
ments). Brief chapters are also included on trends in law observance and 
enforcement, delinquency control, the juvenile court, probation, and com- 
munity services. A final chapter on community organization and methods 
of research deals with mobilizing the community for action, coordinating 
councils—their organization, function, and study of juvenile delinquency ; 
statistical studies, case studies; surveys of community conditions and 
resources, and administrative research and methods of treatment. 

The volume can be improved by a more comprehensive discussion of 
juvenile delinquency as a social problem, the inclusion of case history 
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documents, although frequent reference is made to case data, and a clear- 
cut distinction between sociological analysis and casework diagnosis. 
Frequent obscure passages would also benefit by more attention to style 
of writing. 

The text is logically organized and presents many well-balanced points 
of view of outstanding sociologists and social work administrators in the 
field of delinquency. In general, the text is readable and should hold the in- 
terest of the undergraduate to whom it addresses itself. Valuable biblio- 
graphical references are included to both the older and the newer literature 
on the subject. Each chapter is accompanied by questions for further study 
and projects. E.F.Y. 


CITY-MAKERS: THE MEN WHO TRANSFORMED LOS ANGELES 
FROM VILLAGE TO METROPOLIS DURING THE FIRST GREAT 
BOOM, 1868-76. By Remi A. Nadeau. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1948, pp. xviii+-270. 


The author, a young Stanford graduate, is a great-grandson of Remi 
Nadeau, “principal Owens River freighter” in his day, who erected the 
first four-story building in Los Angeles—total population in 1870 slightly 
more than 5,000. 

City-Makers is a welcome addition to the comparatively meager litera- 
ture of Southern California, augmenting our knowledge of the decade 
beginning in 1868. The author’s style is direct and sprightly: some of his 
descriptions, as of the bullion-laden “mountain clippers,” are fascinating. 
The book is based on an unusua!!y comprehensive bibiiography, yet is far 
more readable than the typical doctoral dissertation. 

Mr. Nadeau has tried to avoid “a mere recital of names,” but names 
there are by the score, as the useful index will attest. Leading personalities 
include versatile Robert M. Widney, “El Pueblo’s pioneer realtor”; 
Benjamin D. Wilson, “‘a Los Angeles booster for three decades” ; Morti- 
mer Belshaw, “one of the few argonauts with a college education”; P. F. 
Temple, called ‘““Tempito” “because of his short height of five feet four” ; 
John G. Downey, “one of the stanchest builders of Los Angeles” ; Phineas 
Banning, ‘“‘a dominant figure in Southern California transportation” ; and 
Harvey K. S. O’Melveny, “an able lawyer with a genial Irish face.” 

Leaders agreed that the time had come for the city to publicize itself 
abroad. Then followed the organization of a Chamber of Commerce, first 
called “Board of Trade.’”’ Of ballyhoo there was no lack. The Cerro 
Gordo silver bullion trade and the coming of the railroad—including the 
spirited contest between the Southern Pacific and the Los Angeles and 
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Independence—figured largely in the boom. El Pueblo de Los Angeles 
“was emerging as the undisputed commercial center of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

The book underscores mining, agriculture, budding industries, and real 
estate; the author overplays the ‘“‘bandidos” Tiburcio Vasquez and Cleo- 
varo Chavez. But one looks in vain for the educational, religious, and 
aesthetic factors supposed to be important in city-making. It is not reason- 
able to assume they were entirely absent. 

On the whole, Mr. Nadeau has given us a book that, while in certain 
respects somewhat disappointing to the student of society, is decidedly 
readable and informing, unusually free from typographical defects, and a 
worthy addition to our Californiana. ROCKWELLD. HUNT 

College of the Pacific 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON DELINQUENCY. New Psychoanalytic Studies. Edited 
by K. R. Eissler. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1949, 
pp. 456. 


The book consists of a series of papers dedicated to August Aichhorn, 
president of the re-established Psychoanalytic Society in Vienna, on his 
seventieth birthday, by a group of thirty-eight psychoanalysts from all 
parts of the world. The articles are classified under general problems, 
clinical problems, technique and therapy, etiology and development, social 
psychology, penology, and surveys, together with a biographical sketch of 
Aichhorn and a bibliography of his writings. They lack uniformity in 
approach and conclusions, but they indicate the expansion of psycho- 
analysis. The authors do not follow Aichhorn slavishly, though they 
frequently refer to his theory and his therapeutic technique, especially in 
dealing with delinquents. Aichhorn’s publication Wayward Youth is con- 
sidered a milestone in the psychoanalytical analysis and treatment of 
delinquents. 

According to the managing editor, Eissler, the generic term delinquency 
is assigned to “all thoughts, actions, desires and strivings which deviate 
from moral and ethical principles.” While external features of behavior 
are important, they are not the real indications of delinquency. Whether 
a particular form of behavior is delinquent or not depends on the motiva- 
tion which lies behind it. Therefore, underlying motivation of conduct 
must be understood and used as the basis of treatment. According to Oskar 
Pfister (Zurich), one of the contributors, kindness is the driving force in 
Aichhorn’s education of delinquents. While love is considered as the core 
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of his educational task and therapeutic technique, neither sentimentalism 
nor harsh punishment has a place in the treatment process. A number of 
the articles present concrete cases to illustrate current applications of 
psychoanalysis to the treatment of delinquents. M.H.N. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A HEALTH COOPERATIVE. By Russell K. Lewis. St. 
Paul: Health Center Services Committee, 1948, pp. 126. 


This document is published by one of the two major regional cooper- 
ative nealth associations in America, which together with the Cooperative 
Health Federation of America are engaged in helping people organize 
groups under their own democratic control to provide medical prepayment 
procedures for themselves. It has been estimated that 60,000,000 people in 
the United States alone do not have adequate medical care because the 
costs are beyond their means. They are lacking in preventive medical care 
for the same reason, and hence call upon physicians when their illness has 
gone beyond the reach of curative medicine. Because of this situation com- 
pulsory or state medical care is being proposed, but such a development 
would be unnecessary if voluntary health cooperatives, such as are de- 
scribed in this manual, were organized soon on an extensive scale wherever 
there is a basic need for health facilities. 

Some of the major titles will indicate the field that is treated in this 
document. They include the cooperative health council, the community 
health survey, the incorporation of the association, the publicity program, 
the determination of the prepayment contract, the hospital consultant, 
and the opening of the health center. The five sections of the Appendix 
contain valuable materials, and eight charts are clarifying factors. Sharp 
distinctions are drawn between health cooperatives and health insurance 
plans. E.S.B. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Wiley B. Sanders. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948, pp. 210. 


This social analysis of the children’s cases officially handled by all 
juvenile courts of North Carolina during two consecutive five-year periods, 
1934 to 1944, and a description of the 107 juvenile courts of the state 
give a detailed picture of delinquency cases, including statistical tabula- 
tions of the cases by years for each race and sex, the effect of the war on 
delinquency rates, age distribution, types of offenses committed, disposition 
of cases, detention and hearing facilities, and the supervision of delinquents. 


——— 
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The book closes with a summary of findings and recommendations for the 
improvement of existing conditions. M.H.N. 


THE FIELD OF RECREATION. By Walter L. Stone. New York: The William 
Frederick Press, 1949, pp. 41. 


A concise statement is presented of the movements and agencies in 
recreation forms of leisure activities, principles and methods of planning 
recreation programs, and trends in recreation. A selected bibliography 
is appended. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. A Study in the Sense of Obligation. By Harry 
L. Hollingworth. New York: The Ronald Press, 1949, pp. ix-+-247. 


Dr. Hollingworth has made a distinctive and promising inquiry into 
the psychological nature of ethical behavior. In assessing the contributions 
of various systems of psychology to the explanation of ethical behavior, 
he points up the necessity for a more adequate explanation and examination 
of moral and obligatory situations. The problem is attacked in terms of 
the insight of the individual into the use and meanings of “ought” in 
expressions of obligation, duty, demand, propriety, and requiredness. Ten 
varieties of “ought” are distinguished and classified: (1) the ought of 
inference, logical and intellectual in nature, ““This ought to be the road 
to Boston”; (2) the ought of completeness, a striving for closure, ““We 
won the game and we ought to celebrate’; (3) the ought of beauty, 
arising from a sense of taste or aesthetic preference, “You ought to have 
your hair cut’’; (4) the ought of social welfare, aims to reduce communal 
distress, “Every family ought to live within its income”; (5) the ought 
of utility, derived from a desire for efficiency, “This axe ought to have a 
longer handle”; (6) the ought of duty, based on a certain value system or 
point of view, ““The strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak’’; (7) 
the ought of safety or hygiene, those things conducive to mental or physical 
welfare, ““You ought to wear heavier clothing in the winter”; (8) the 
ought of custom, based on a sense of conventional propriety, “With a full- 
dress suit a man ought to wear a white tie”; (9) the ought of justice, a 
demand for equity, ‘Men and women ought to receive the same pay”; 
(10) the ought of legislation, what the law requires, “Those who drive 
cars on public highways ought to have drivers’ permits.” 
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The author has constructed an “ethical insight test”’ based on the above 
analysis of the meanings of imperative statements. Proceeding on the 
assumption that ‘“‘no matter how decent conduct may be, it does not really 
have moral quality without insight into the principles underlying the 
imperatives that justify it,’ the author feels that we cannot properly 
evaluate individual differences.in moral behavior without a means for 
measuring mora! insight. Dr. Hollingworth’s test represents a sane and 
promising approach to the problem. Despite the persuasiveness of the 
logical analysis of morality in terms of motivation, learning, and control, 
Dr. Hollingworth’s main contribution is probably his “ethical insight 
test.” CLAY FRANKLIN 


UNION NOW. Postwar Edition. By Clarence K. Streit. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949, pp. xiv+324. 


Mr. Streit’s plan for a union of the democracies not only is well known 
but has been growing in favor in many quarters. For the first edition in 
1938 Mr. Streit could not find a publisher and so at his own expense 
printed 300 copies. The sales to date now equal about 300,000 copies. 

The present book is a reprint of the 1941 “shorter version” plus five 
new chapters and new Introductions by Congressman Estes Kefauver and 
Dr. Oscar Jaszi. In the new chapters the author stresses the importance 
of developing freedom. He contends that the best union is one of all the 
peoples who have had some experience in political life and self-government, 
that this union should be extended to other peoples just as soon as they 
acquire some experience in self-government, and that ultimately this union 
might include the world. To take in all the world now, he believes, would 
not succeed, because such a world government today would be starting 
with the ultimate goal normally to be achieved years hence. It would also 
include ideologies at such variance with one another that suspicion and 
mistrust would be a major result. He also argues strongly that an organ- 
ized union now of all the nations experienced in governing themselves on a 
basis of “equal individual freedom” would arouse “faith, hope, and love” 
wherever in the world people are struggling to be free. In conclusion, it 
may be said that if this plan could be put into action without arousing the 
development of a counterunion of totalitarian states and if this union of 
democracies could perfect democracy within the borders of each of its 
constituent nations as well as in the dealings of each nation with all the 
other nations, both inside and outside the union, it would merit thorough- 


going support. E.S.B. 
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AN APPROACH TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Abbott P. Herman. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1949, pp. 516. 


At last a unified analysis of the underlying factors associated with 
particular social problems has been presented. Instead of discussing social 
problems in an atomistic fashion, like so many drops of rain, a single 
relevant frame of reference has been successfully used. Social problems 
are analyzed in relationship to necessary accommodation resulting from 
changes in material and nonmaterial culture. The thesis supporting this 
text might be expressed in the following equation: Problems change 
x cultural resistances. As a result, social problems are given a distinctive 
sociological analysis. 

Four chapters are devoted to the problem implications of change; 
seven focus attention on problem implications of institutional attitudes. 
Hence, the book deals largely with the effects of change on society and 
resulting attitudes. For the most part, the text is marked by extreme 
objectivity and a cautious use of value judgments. The style is mature 
and smooth. For students of social problems the text offers a definite 
sociological orientation and considerable contact with sociological concepts. 
Professor Herman’s splendid book examines changes and their effects on 
society without getting excited about the consequences; it is a thoughtful 
reflection on the central concept of cultural lag in an atomic age. 

E.C.M. 


SOCIOLOGY. By Emory S. Bogardus. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949, pp. 598. (Third Edition) 


In this current revision Dean Bogardus has made a number of changes 
which enhance the already-established values of the text. Present-day 
sociological concepts are defined and are specifically related to the various 
aspects of group life. For this purpose, some of the chapters in the earlier 
editions are combined, as in the case of the discussion of the community 
group and human ecology. Some chapters have been expanded, notably the 
chapter on ‘“‘Research,”’ which discusses the latest developments in theory 
and technique. New materials have been added, including a chapter on 
“The World Group” and one on “Group Processes.”” References have 
been brought up to date. 

Increased emphasis has been given the “group approach” in the study of 
society and of personality. The interaction of personality and the group 
is developed in terms of the influence of the group on personality and of 
personality “‘as a dynamic force” in affecting the organization and re- 
organization of groups. 
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Dr. Bogardus is to be congratulated on his scientific approach to the 
study of society and of personality, and especially on emphasizing social 
interaction in groups that centers in the various areas of social life rather 
than on a “problems” approach. This emphasis has been characteristic also 
of the former editions. The positive approach is refreshing, for the author 
stresses social organization and reorganization rather than social dis- 
organization, though one chapter is given over to the latter subject. 

For convenience in college teaching, the book retains its plan of six- 
teen chapters, geared to the college semester or half year. It is designed 
primarily for second- and third-year students. Each chapter is followed 
by a list of ‘“‘Problems,”’ which include statements and questions relating 
to the subject presented, and by “Readings.” Closing the book are “A 
Sociological Reference Library,” a section on “A Sociological Laboratory,” 
and a comprehensive Index. The style is logical, lucid, and highly read- 
able. Teachers who have used the former editions will greatly appreciate 
this revision of a text which has proved its outstanding value especially 
in the introductory courses of sociology. B.A.MCC. 


THE MENTALLY ILL IN AMERICA. By Albert Deutsch. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949, pp. xx-+555. 


This is the second and enlarged edition (the first appeared in 1937) of 
what has now become an indispensable standard work on the history of 
the care and treatment of the mentally ill. While written with an eye on 
the scientific aspects of the subject, it is primarily designed for the more 
precise enlightenment of the general public, which needs to know how 
many of their ideas about mental illness “are actually distortions of out- 
moded superstitions relating to evil spirits.” Many of the judges of our 
lesser courts might profit immensely by reading it too. Between 1937 and 
1946, state mental hospital overcrowding increased from 10.9 per cent to 
16.3 per cent, and the number of patients from 78,000 to 89,000; the 
ratio of employees decreased from one employee for 5.8 patients in 1937 
to one for 6.2 patients in 1946. The cost, with this last point in mind, 
increased from $284 per patient in 1937 to $436 in 1946. A new chapter 
deals with the use of psychiatry in World War II, and the chapter on 
modern trends in institutional care has been completely revised with a 
description of the National Mental Health Act. The final chapter offers 
some fine descriptions of the latest methods used in the care and rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally ill. M.J.V. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA: A SOURCE BOOK. By Alfred M. and 
Elizabeth B. Lee. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949, pp. 741. 


More than 180 excerpts have been selected to depict the major social 
problems confronting the American people today. Most of the selections 
are short in length and run the gamut from the authorship of Karl Marx 
to the National Association of Manufacturers, from Look magazine to 
the scholarly journals, and from Sigmund Freud to President Harry S. 
Truman. Major sections of the book are as follows: population problems, 
institutional problems, individual and group deviations, minority and 
class division, and problems of crime. 

While the selections of readings are well chosen, in many instances 
their terseness is a serious weakness. For instance on pages 26 and 27 four 
separate excerpts are used. At times the reader may feel that his train 
of thought is subject to a barrage of changes in pace, style, and content. 
The readings on the problem of propaganda and communication are 
excellent. Students will be challenged by the varying points of view and 
illustrative material reproduced. It is unfortunate that the book appears 
to lack a central theme of organization and thus appears atomistic because 
of the large number of brief readings. The introductory passages to the 
principal sections of the book are carefully written. In most instances 
bibliographic references at the end of each chapter are more than adequate. 

E.C.M. 


CITIZEN THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA. By Russell Ames. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. viii-+-230. 


The publication of this book raises two questions: Why is another book 
written on More and the Utopia? and What is there about this theme 
which gives it a vitality that extends over more than four centuries? The 
author indicates an answer to the second question when he says in the 
Introduction that perhaps “one-half of human mental life is devoted to 
Utopianism” and “to the imaginative construction of desirable circum- 
stances.” His suggestion regarding the first question is that More’s Utopia 
lives even today because of “‘its scope, its breadth and depth, its humanity, 
its truthful reflection of life.” The author gives data to support these 
views: that More was a member of the middle class, that Utopia is ‘“‘not 
an accident of individual genius but a product of capitalism’s attack on 
feudalism,” that it was an aspect “of middle class and humanist criticism 
of a decaying social order,” and that the core of Utopia is “republican, 
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bourgeois, and democratic—the result of More’s experience as a man 
of business, as a politician, and as an Erasmian reformer.” 

More’s major contribution is not “his invention of Utopian society” 
but his description in the first book “‘of the struggles, the pains, and the 
tragedies of the English working people” and his explanation of the causes 
of poverty, crime, and injustice in terms of “a disordered economy” and its 
vicious misuse. Economic conditions are considered to be the causes of 
social evils. Moreover, ‘‘the English ruling classes will not make them- 
selves happier and wealthier by overworking, dispossessing, hanging, or 
failing to employ the poor, or even by exhorting the poor with pious phrases 
to a better life.” 

Without quibbling over minor matters, the reviewer may indicate that 
the author has given satisfactory answers to the two questions raised at 
the beginning of this review. Ample detailed materials are presented in 
support of the major propositions. The book is a worth-while addition to 
the literature on the development of social thought. E.S.B. 


READINGS IN SOCIAL SECURITY. Edited by William Haber and William 
J. Cohen. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., pp. xiv-+620. 


Because social security in its manifold aspects is one of the more impor- 
tant issues in our democratic society, it merits the highest creative thought 
of the members of the academic disciplines which it embraces—not to 
mention the lay citizenry upon whose means and needs, material and non- 
material, any program of social security is based. 

The editors of the volume have attempted to organize certain pertinent 
writings on the subject for the purpose of providing students with a back- 
ground to understand present and possible future developments in the 
field. To establish such a background for the reader, the editors, through 
their selected material, have combined the historical approach with the 
scientific method of handling data. The result is a volume which contains 
not only the underlying assumptions of social security but the resultant 
legislation and recommendations of a more specific nature within the 
broad framework as well. 

The first two chapters deal with the problem of insecurity and the 
theory and philosophy of social security. Chapters three to seven inclusive 
treat the problems of unemployment insurance, old age and survivors 
insurance, medical and health insurance, and related social security pro- 
grams. The final two chapters are primarily devoted to the fiscal aspects 
of the subject. 
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The book makes an admirable contribution to the field in its attempt to 
establish a criterion for the relative positions of the government and 
private instruments in establishing a comprehensive plan of social security. 
This criterion is efficiency. Regardless of the particular aspect of social 
security in question, whenever private agencies cannot effect the de- 
sirable goal, the government must assume the responsibility. The same 
criterion is applicable to the relative roles of local, state, and federal 
government. Readings in Social Security is at its best as a source book for 
related reading on the subject. As such it accomplishes its professed 
purpose. ROBERT ETCHART 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. An Introduction to Theoretical and Ap- 
plied Ethics. By Daniel S. Robinson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948, pp. xvi+420. 


In this current work on ethics, which is a companion volume to the 
author’s The Principles of Reasoning, Dr. Robinson gives a new treatment 
of an old and vital aspect of human life. The point of view is partly 
indicated in the definition of ethics which is said to be a “study of partic- 
ular acts and types of human behavior which aims to determine whether 
they are good and bad, or right or wrong.” 

In Part One, which deals with theoretical ethics, the author summarizes 
and critically reviews various systems of ethics such as hedonism, pessi- 
mism, naturalism, humanism, intuitionism, formalism, and perfectionism. 
The last-mentioned system is favored above the others because it seems to 
be a kind of synthesis or unification of the others. Five agents are desig- 
nated as being “indispensable to any moral situation.” These include (1) 
the agent and his growth as a moral being, (2) the effects of a person’s 
acts, (3) the particular overt act as “the center of every moral situation,” 
(4) the agent’s intentions and the personal growth that results from acting 
morally, (5) “the opinions and attitudes of disinterested spectators and 
judges of the act,” and (6) what all the preceding factors mean to the 
human being in question. 

In Part Two on Applied Ethics the author devotes three chapters to 
such up-to-date subjects as the ethical significance of the atomic age and 
an ethical goal for the atomic age. In the discussion of the principle of the 
ethical conditioning of science the conclusion is reached that it is unethical 
“to restrict research in pure science,” but it is ethical to “control the 
production of atomic bombs in waging a technological warfare that would 
destroy civilization.” Four requirements are prescribed for an ethical goal 
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for an atomic age: (1) universality in application, (2) every morally 
accountable individual may adopt it, (3) applicability to any social group, 
and (4) adaptability to the uneducated and educated alike. 

A number of original charts add considerably to the significance of the 
volume. The gamut of ethics from the ancient to the current types is 
brought within a single compass. IT'wo unusual student papers on “My 
Philosophy of Life” are included in the appendices. The author meets his 
own standards well, for he has written in “a clear, informative, timely, 
interesting, and thought-provoking manner.” E.S.B. 


THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY. A Study of Anomie. By Sebastian de Grazia. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. v-+-258. 


Although Sebastian de Grazia is a political scientist, his analysis of 
the prepotent belief-systems of past and present politics is essentially social- 
psychological. He broadens the approach to the study of “cultural compul- 
sions” —so ably pioneered by Mannheim, Sombart, Tawney, and Weber 
—to include the genetic interpretation of adult ideologies as reflections of 
“the pattern and circumstances of childhood indoctrination.” Taking his 
cue from the Goethean thesis that “Man never knows how anthro- 
pomorphic he is,” the author shows that a “body of common values and 
sentiments” affecting the individual’s future relationships to his “leaders”’ 
and their “directives” first develops in the primary group as a result of 
the child’s dependence upon his parents and the consequent interiorization 
of attitudes characterized by what Suttie has aptly called “separation 
anxiety.” 

With the rising dominance of the metropolitan economy and its as- 
sociated competitive ethic, men are everywhere, more and more, schizo- 
phrenically estranged from the cooperative directives necessary to the 
maintenance of familial routines. The activist ethic of Protestantism and 
the “struggle hypothesis” of capitalism were, during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution, somehow synthesized to form the economic ide- 
ology peculiar to Western man. This combination was particularly tragic 
in its effects, since, ‘although a business ideology can ask for competitive 
relationships, the religious and political cannot.” 

A conflict between the directives of opposable “belief systems” produces 
in the persons affected feelings of intermittent apprehension concerning 
the “social referents’’ establishing their status and the acceptability of 
their various roles. Should this state of confusion about “what norms” 
are appropriate to the definition of ‘what situations” become commonplace, 
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doubt of the utility of the sanctioning “leadership stereotypes” will 
inevitably spread to more violent forms of iconoclasm. A revolution not 
only challenges the “rulers” but puts in question the personalized concepts 
they represent, since every system of beliefs is structured around some 
“ideal type’ such as “the noble,” “the priest,” “the scholar,” and “the 
business man.” HAROLD T. DIEHL 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Wayne Dennis and 
others. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948, pp. vii+299. 


In the inital paper Professor Dennis discusses ‘‘the new social psychol- 
ogy,” which is only now entering its third stage—that of the establishment 
of semipermanent organizations and facilities for research, of laboratories 
and institutes, and of large-scale research operations that have long 
continuity. Ronald Lippitt discusses the work of the Research Center of 
Group Dynamics (Michigan). 

K. T. Behanan calls attention to “some crucial and explosive social 
conflicts resulting from extreme diversity of culture,” such as the Indian- 
Pakistan conflicts, the Arab-Jewish conflict, and the USA-USSR conflict. 
He gives most of his space to the first-mentioned conflict. J. S. Bruner and 
Leo Postman give “an approach to social perception” based on experiments 
in the Laboratory of Social Relations (Harvard). Four functions of per- 
ception are selection, organization, accentuation, and fixation ; three tenta- 
tive principles of perceptual activity are resonance, defense, and vigilance. 

J. L. Moreno reviews the progress that has been made in experimental 
sociometry. He also gives a critical treatment of the experimental methods 
in science. Robert K. Merton presents some of the attitudes that are 
developed regarding the conditions that function in public housing proj- 
ects and offers a conclusion concerning the ways in which these attitudes 
arise. He prefers field experiments to laboratory ones, for in the latter 
“the members of the contrived group do not stand in long enduring and 
emotionally significant social relations.” 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld deals with communication research, particularly in 
the field of the radio and the motion picture. One of his conclusions is 
that in general “people look not for new experiences in the mass media 
but for a repetition and an elaboration of their old experiences into which 
they can more easily project themselves.” Another conclusion is that “mass 
media tend to reinforce the status quo rather than influence change in the 
institutions of this country.”’ The concluding paper was prepared by James 
G. Miller on the subject of “the psychological approaches to the preven- 
tion of war.” 
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Both psychologists and sociologists have contributed to this symposium. 
While many of the conclusions are stated tentatively, they are based on 
laboratory and field experimental work. Although quite disconnected, the 
papers bespeak a future of growing importance for a social psychology 
based on verifiable data. E.S.B. 


THE VALUES OF LIFE. By E. J. Urwick. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1948, pp. Ixv-+244. 


Edited by Professor John A. Irving, who has written a superb chapter 
introducing the philosophy of the late Professor Urwick, formerly head of 
the Department of Political Economy and acting director of the School 
of Social Work in Toronto, this series of essays on “values” is timely. 
Professor Urwick, born in England in 1867, was educated at Oxford, 
and held positions of subwarden of Toynbee Hall from 1897 to 1903, 
director of the London School of Sociology and Social Economics from 
1904 to 1910, and of the Department of Social Science and Administra- 
tion in the London School of Economics from 1910 to 1923. Stimulated 
by such colleagues as Westermarck, Hobson, Wallas, Hobhouse, and R. 
H. Tawney, he possessed a mind which brilliantly attacked the problems 
confronting man in his search for the meaning of life. 

In 1924 Urwick retired and came to Toronto. Shortly thereafter, 
Professor Maclver, then head of the Department of Political Economy 
at the University of Toronto, invited him to become a special lecturer; 
and two years later, when Maclver was called to Columbia University, 
Urwick assumed his place. When he retired in 1937 at the age of seventy, 
he went to Vancouver, where he died in 1945. Urwick’s social philosophy, 
derived largely from Platonic idealism and Vedantic emphasis upon 
nonattachment, is, according to Editor Irving, “a running critique of that 
[Western] civilization in terms of the ultimate moral and spiritual 
values he had discovered in Platonism.” Urwick’s definition of idealism 
is well conceived as not being “an escape from reality; but first, a faith 
in the reality beneath appearances, which, secondly, works by comprehen- 
sion and not by opposition, and confers, thirdly, a power of transforming 
the appearance in the direction of the real reality.”” His discussions of 
the values of life—love, friendship, simplicity, and beauty—are written 
with an intense desire to show their real meaning and significance for 
society and the individual. The book concludes with two essays on value 
in relation to capitalism and labor. M.J.V. 
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THE FEMININE CHARACTER—HISTORY OF AN IDEOLOGY. By Viola 
Klein. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1949, pp. xiv-+228. 


This is the first American edition of a book first published in England 
in 1946. One of its valuable assets is the Foreword by the late Professor 
Karl Mannheim of the London School of Economics. In this he has noted 
significant points relating to sociology and its methodology. One of these 
centers around the necessity of what Mannheim calls “integrating re- 
search,” the task of which is “to combine different aspects of the same prob- 
lem which previously have been dealt with only in water-tight compart- 
ments.” Another is his execrations of the tendency in American sociology 
to set up a “measurement philosophy” or a “measurement mania” to the 
exclusion of those ‘avenues of approach to reality which do not lend them- 
selves to measurement,” and which, in the words of Professor Whitehead, 
allow the concrete world to slip through the meshes of the scientific net. 

The main portion of Dr. Klein’s stimulating book is devoted to the 
objective of discovering whether “there are traits which can be called 
typically feminine, what these traits are, and whether they have always 
been regarded as characteristic of women.” A number of authorities and 
their theories are analyzed in pursuance of the aim. Havelock Ellis with his 
biological approach, Otto Weininger with a philosophic approach, Sig- 
mund Freud with the psychoanalytical, Helen Thompson with her in- 
vestigations in experimental psychology, L. M. Terman and C. C. Miles 
with their psychometric tests, Margaret Mead with the anthropological, 
and W. I. Thomas with the sociological approaches are among those whose 
contributions are scanned in furtherance of the “integrating research” 
plan utilized. No general agreement can be reached through these examina- 
tions because of the many disagreements encountered on the specific 
characteristics of femininity, but some traits do occur more often than 
others—passivity, emotionality, lack of abstract interests, greater intensity 
of personal relationships, and tenderness for babes. 

The Appendix of the book is significantly important in that it presents 
Dr. Klein’s analysis of a three-generation novel about women called The 
Rebel Generation. She undertakes to show through this “how the changes 
described in the historical introduction and the different scientific theories 
discussed are reflected in personal attitudes toward femininity.” She 
believes that the documentary value of fiction offers the advantages of a 
“more acute portraiture of psychological details, a more subtle rendering 
of atmosphere, and a more minute description of the many trivialities 
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that make up every-day life” than any historical narrative might reveal. 
This is a book which might well be read by all those interested in social 
science research. M.J.V. 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND WORLD ORDER. Studies in the 
Philosophy and Science of the World’s Cultures. Edited by F. S. C. 
Northrop. New York: Yale University Press, 1949, pp. xi+486. 


In the attainment of a workable world order it is important to give 
major attention now “to the ideological differences which present ob- 
stacles”’ to a world order and “‘to the methods suggested by the contempo- 
rary social sciences and the philosophy of culture for the removal of these 
obstacles.”’ To these ends this book has been prepared and published. 

Among the themes included are those dealing with subjects such as the 
philosophy underlying the traditional Chinese society, the philosophical 
roots of Western culture, Franciscan philosophy, philosophies and eco- 
nomic theories in modern Occidental culture, positivism in Latin America, 
the assumptions of Soviet law, the philosophy of the New Deal and of the 
British Labor Government, philosophy in contemporary France, and the 
philosophy of the Navaho Indians. This constitutes an imposing list of 
far-reaching subjects. Each is handled in a scholarly way by an authority 
in the given field. However, if one were to expect a complete presentation 
of the major cultures of the world and their “diverse ideologies,” one 
could find several important gaps. In fact, a number of important con- 
tributions from cultural anthropology would need to be added. 

Several other pertinent and highly valuable subjects have been well 
treated, such as the potential intelligent society of the future, the impact 
of politics on science, the philosophy of UNESCO, man and culture, 
ideological man in his relation to scientifically known man, lasting and 
dying factors in the world’s cultures, and objective bases for a world- 
wide legal order. It would take at least a small volume to digest and 
organize these materials into a workable synthesis. The authors of these 
chapters include such names as F. $. C. Northrop, Julian Huxley, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Roscoe Pound, Francisco Romero, T. V. Smith, and P. A. 
Sorokin. 

The volume is a worthy addition to a growing and greatly needed body 
of literature on cultural ideologies and their differences. To get these 
differences translated into working agreements and to get the millions of 
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peoples of the world educated to an appreciation of and tolerance toward 
all the problems involved is a part of the task that lies immediately ahead 
of the educators of the world. E.S.B. 


THE COMMONSENSE PSYCHIATRY OF DR. ADOLF MEYER. Edited by 
Alfred Lief. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948, pp. 
xiii +677. 

Editor Lief, in consultation with Dr. Adolf Meyer, long-time chief 
psychiatrist at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, offers in this book 
the most important and significant papers and addresses made by Dr. 
Meyer over a thirty-year period. They are presented along with a running 
biographical account affording the reader an insight into the development 
and formation of the eminent psychiatrist’s theories and his principle of 
treating the patient as a “whole,” with the patient’s problems being 
intimately related to the interaction that has taken place between the 
individual’s organism and the social situation. ‘The essays will be interesting 
for social psychologists, who may note a very close relationship between 
their field and Dr. Meyer’s conception of psychiatry. In his early days in 
this country, Dr. Méyer became acquainted with and was much influenced 
by John Dewey, George H. Mead, Charles Horton Cooley, and James H. 
Tufts. 

Probably the theme which resounds in nearly all of the essays may be 
reflected in the following: ‘“The human organism can never exist without 
its setting in the world. The great mistake of an overambitious science 
has been the desire to study man altogether as a mere sum of parts, if 
possible of atoms, or now of electrons, and as a machine, detached, by 
itself, because at least some points in the simpler sciences could be 
studied to the best advantage with this method of the so-called elementalist. 
It was a long time before willingness. . . finally gave us the concept and 
vision of integration which now fits man as a live unit and transformer of 
energy into the world of fact and makes him frankly a consciously in- 
tegrated psychobiological individual and member of a social group.” The 
essays are well selected, dealing with such topics as preparation for 
psychiatry, the value of psychology in psychiatry, case work in social 
service, the role of habit disorganization, the psychobiological point of 
view, and the concept of wholes. M.J.V. 
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THE NAKED AND THE DEAD. By Norman Mailer. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1948, pp. 721. 


Rated by many as the best novel to emerge from the events and cam- 
paigns of the late war, and a best seller for a long period of time, The 
Naked and the Dead is both thrilling and appalling in its revelations of 
how a division of G.I.’s undertook to capture a small Jap-infested island 
in the South Pacific. From the moment the men arrive in the landing 
craft on the beachhead to the last clean-up operation, the story is filled 
with suspense and adventure. All the melodrama of war is here. 

What makes the book so full of force and power is the author’s dev- 
astating penetration into the minds of the men he singles out, men who 
are shown to have been the products of their heredity and their social 
environments. Through a series of flashbacks, nicely introduced, the lives 
of these men in prewar days are cleverly etched in; they are shown being 
conditioned by their parents, their wives and sweethearts, their jobs, and 
their schools. The war succeeds in bringing out both the best and the 
worst in them. All their long-hidden motivations seem to find fruition on 
their march through the island. Most of them are frightened, each in his 
own way attempting to disguise fear or attempting to overcome it in some 
manner like Martinez, who kept murmuring to himself just after landing, 
“I don’t care if I do die, do die, do dy.”’ The lack of reserve and brutal 
frankness with which most of them try to show their toughness sometimes 
make for such utterances as will shock many a reader. It may as well be 
stated that this is a story which is not for the tender, and there are not a 
few who will wonder where the censor was. The language is that of men 
alone on a trip toward violence and deathtraps; it is the language of the 
tough and hardened G.I. in the swamp and in the jungle. 

Many of the scenes in the novel are unforgettable—notably the landing 
on the beachhead, the ride with the truck convoy on the way to a night 
attack with the Jap cries coming across the river, “We you coming-to-get, 
Yank,” and the wandering, painful hunt through the jungle swamps to 
find the last Jap hide-out. All through these adventures the tensions of the 
men shatter themselves against one another, and their sufferings and hates 
are spilled overboard. It is to the credit of the author that he relates his 
story with what must be called authentic and sympathetic understanding. 
All the hell of war is so effectively pictured that no one who reads it 
should ever shout again about the glory of it. M.J.V. 
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Sociology 


A Srupy or Society AND CULTURE 


e Second Edition 


KimBALL YOUNG, Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, Northwestern University 


Now this widely adopted introductory text has been revised — 
completely rewritten and reset in an attractive two-column 
format. These are among the outstanding features of the Second 
Edition: 


Basic institutions are discussed in their relation to each 
J] other, and sociological processes are presented as they 
operate within the institutional framework. 


Cultural anthropology and sociology are closely inte- 
2 grated in relation to the fundamental features of all 
institutions. 


Modern concepts of geography play an important part in 
3 the discussion of society and culture in the air age and 
the atomic age. 


The statistical data on population are the most recent 
available; current problems of world population as 

4 related to resources, industrialization, and political con- 
flict are discussed thoroughly. 


Each chapter closes with an Interpretative Summary, 
J Questions and Exercises, and an annotated Bibliography. 
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A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


VER since man’s kinship with the apes was recognized, there has been 

controversy over the nature and habitat of his prehuman ancestors and 
the causes which led to their evolution into homo sapiens. Now Sir Arthur 
Keith, in a book finished, as he tells us, on his eighty-first birthday, gives us the 
results of his years’ study of these questions. 


It was formerly held that man was actually descended from apes of the 
existing species, the European perhaps from the chimpanzee, the Negro from 
the gorilla, and the Mongol from the orang-outang. Of late years, however, it 
has come to be the general opinion among anthropologists that man is not 
descended from any existing anthropoid but from some now extinct relative; 
and the fact that all races of mankind will readily interbreed has been taken 
to show that the human species is really one and must therefore be the offspring, 








if not of one pair, at least of one related group. $4.75 





HISTORICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


This book traces the development of 
theories concerning social origins and social 
evolution from Oriental times to our own 
day—from ancient creation tales to the 
dogmas of Spengler, Toynbee, and Sorokin 
and the more scientific and reliable inter- 
pretations of the historical sociologists and 
social historians. It is a comprehensive 
review of all the main ideas about the rise, 
expansion, and mutations of associated life 
among mankind. 


As a contribution to social theory and 
techniques, the book presents and assesses 
all the work which has been done in his- 
torical sociology, indicates the merits and 
defects of past achievements in this field, 
and lays the basis for more extended and 
reliable writings in this realm of sociology 
in times to come. $3.00 





THE ECONOMIC MUNICH 


The Havana I.T.O. Charter 
Inflation or Liberty 


Post-War Depressions 


By Philip Cortney 


Philip Cortney, the internationally dis- 
tinguished industrialist and student of eco- 
nomics, presents in this book an array of 
arguments well founded in sound economic 
theory against inflation and exchange- 
controls, and shows their effects on in- 
dividual freedom. “Philip Cortney has 
brilliantly succeeded in unmasking the 
errors and contradictions of present-day 
economic policies concerning foreign trade 
and monetary issues. His critique of the 
Keynesian fallacies is devastating and de- 
finitive.”"—Ludwig von Mises, Economist 
and Visiting Professor, New York Uni- 
versity. $3.75 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


presents the first two volumes in one of the largest 
social science investigations ever made 


“* AMERICAN 
SOLDIER 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN WORLD WAR Il 


By 8. A. STOUFFER, et al. One of the largest social science research 
projects in history was undertaken by the Army during the war, and the 
results are reported in these volumes, drawing on a mine of data perhaps 
unparalleled in the whole period of work in sociology and social psychology. 
For the first time on such a scale an attempt was made to direct human 
behavior on the basis of scientific evidence, and the results suggest the 
opening of a new epoch in social studies and social management. 


The enterprise was sponsored by the Research Branch, Information 
and Education Division of the Army, under Maj. Gen. Frederick H. 
Osborn. After the war the data were released to a civilian committee of 
the Social Science Research Council which was supported by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. At various universities the monumental 
work of preparing this series was undertaken by a brilliant group of 
sociologists and social psychologists. Now the findings can be presented 
to the public, and it is the editor’s hope that the value to social science will 
be as great as to the military, for whom the original research was under- 
taken. Editorially sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 


VOLUME I: The American Soldier: Adjustment During Army Life 
VOLUME II: The American Soldier: Combat and Its Aftermath 


Each volume 600 pages. To be published in May. 
Both volumes together, $13.50. Separately, $7.50. 


At your bookstore 
PRINCETON 


University Press 
Princeton, N.J. 




















